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The dinner itself may be ever What is more disagreeable 
au so good, and yet prove a fail- PRONUNCIATION than a faulty pronunciation? 

ure, if there is no mirth to | BY Joun H. BECHTEL, No defect so clearly shows 
By JoHn HARRISON enliven the company. Noth-]a lack of culture. This volume contains over 5000 
ing adds so much zest to an occasion of this kind as a | words on which most of us are apt to trip. They are 
good story well told. Here are hundreds of them, | here pronounced in the clearest and simplest manner, 
short and pithy, and easy to remember, and according to the best authority. 


What would you not give Any one with the least desire 

TOASTS for the ability to respond SYNONYMS to add to his vocabulary 

By WILt1aM PITTENGER tg them? Ko need to| By Joun H. BECHTEL ghould have a copy of this 

give much when you can learn the art from this little | book. Itis designed mainly to meet the wants of the 

book. It will tell you how to do it; not only that, but | busy merchant or lawyer, the thoughtful clergyman or 
by example it will show you the way. teacher, the wide-awake school boy or girl. 


Success in life is often : ili 
ETIQUETTE marred by bad manners, A DEBATING — ges copter d 
By Acnes H. Morton : 4] than the power of skill 

D ° perusal of this work will] By WiLL1am PITTENGER fy] debate. Here are di- 
prevent such blunders. Itis a book for everybody, for | rections for organizing debating societies, and sugges- 
the select sets as well as forthe less ambitious. The | tions for all who desire to discuss questions in public. 
oe 1S ae interesting manner, | Ajso a list of over 200 questions for debate, with ar- 
and represe i 


iis enna guments both affirmative and negative. 
LETTER-WRITING ter writing because they] CONUNDRUMS Conundrums are _ intellectual 
By AcnesH,MorTON fear they cannot say just By Dean Rivers °X¢Tcises which sharpen our 
the right thing. This admirable book not only shows ‘i wits and lead us to think — 
by numerous examples just what kind of letters to ly. They are also a source of infinite amusement an 
write for all occasions, but it teaches the reader to be- sapesicd we ae baa Na ey a 
i igi sr-writer. an excelle' ec \ j Ps 
pun en menemaptiahed ae econ os and brightest conundrums, to which are added many 
Pp a pithy quotations, selected biblical, poetical. and French conundrums. 
y Acnes H. Morton : 


from a great variety of Every dog owner should know 
sources, and alphabetically arranged according to the THE DOG how to choose a dog, how to 


sentiment. It contains the popular quotations in cur-| By JoHN MAXTEE house and feed him, how to exer- 
rent use, together with many rare bits of prose and | cise and train him, and how to get him back to condi- 
verse not usually found. tion if he <4 out = sorts. = ~ as Pm 
i vit, ¢ irit | keeping are here, from kennel to show-bench, and from 
PROVERBS _ pein, what ee biscuits to flea-bane. For the one who wants a cheap 
By Joun H. BECHTEL its proverbs, and the con- | but expert dog encyclopedia this is the only book. 
densed wisdom of all ages and all nations is embodied . ‘i 
inthem. This volume contains a representative collec- CURIOUS FACTS —— Lay? oo oad 
tion of proverbs, old and new, and the indexes, topical] By CrirrForp Howarp a5 


: sas you offer the right 
and alphabetical, enable one to find readily just what}}.44 and not the left? Is there a kood reason for 
he requires. . _ | the buttons on the sleeve of your coat? Is it true that 
MAGIC This complete volume contains Jit takes nine tailors to makea man, and if so, why, for- 
full and intelligible descriptions | sooth? These and scores of equally interesting ques- 
By Extis STANYON of all the well-known tricks with | tions find answershere. Open it at any page and you 
coins, handkerchiefs, hats, cards, flowers, me —— will see something you have wanted to know all your life. 
with a number of novelties not previously produced. 
The tricks are all easily performed, and but fewrequire GRAPHOLOGY al en rs sg ps 
apparatus. Illustrated. . f By Cxirrorp HowaRD ines you furnish a com- 
DANCING A complete Ren cotyy plete record of your character? Anyone who under- 
By MARGuERITE WILSON cious ana. buadions = stands graphology on sell by simply examining “4 
‘ : ‘P | handwriting just what kind of a person you are. is 
to the square and round dances. A full list of calls for | pook will pind you to ~ actor net he of this ahoct 
square dances, the etiquette of the dances and 10)! ¢ cinati " 
figures for the german. Illustrated. aaa cc 


Id is exempt 
“eee Ee Ses oer 
How can we judge whether from sickness, and it gener- 
PHYSIOGNOMY aman may be “aul to | By S. Vinca Lewis ajly appears when no pro- 
By Leira LoMAx © handle money for us? How | vision has been made for it. Not everyone can have 
can a woman analyze a man who would marry her? | a professional nurse, butno one need be without this 
Partly by words, partly by voice, partly by reputation, | valuable work. The fullest particulars are given for 
but more than all by looks—the shape of the head, the | the care of the sick, not only in the simple, but also in 
set of the jaw, the line of the-mouth, the glance 4 the | the more serious ailments of life. 
eye. Physiognomy as explained in this book shows m P hs 
clearly how to read character in each face. CIVICS rae ry pa 
SLIPS OF SPEECH Who does not make} What Every Citizen topics as the Monroe Doc- 


them? The best of us trine, Behring Sea Con- 
By Joun H. BEcHTEL do.. Why not avoid Should Know troversy, Extradition 


them? Any one with the desire for self-improvement By GrorcE Lewis Treaties, and fully ex- 
can. No necessity for studying rules of rhetoric or | plains the meaning of Habeas Corpus, Civil Service 
grammar when this book can be Bey It teaches both | Australian Ballot, and hundreds of other equally inter- 
without the study of either. esting subjects. 
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BOOKS WORTH HAVING 


Popular, brief, but crisp and complete hand-books for busy people. 
Each is a modern, carefully prepared, and expert treatment of its sub- 
ject. There is reliable information in all of them, and good entertain- 


found indispensable. No one who wishes to be well 


pocket size—6x4 1-2 inches—well printed on good paper and handsomely 
bound in green cloth, with a heavy paper wrapper to match. 





Our 90-page Catalogue is sent with every order, or will be mailed to 
any address for the asking. The books mentioned are for sale at all 
bookstores or will be sent to any part of the world upon receipt of price 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Readers of THE LireRarRy DigEsT are asked to mention the publicauon when writing to advertisers, 
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HYPNOTISM There is no more 

By Epwarp H. Evprincr, A. M panies tam 36 

. ofan entertainment 

than hypnotic exhibitions, and everyone would like to 

know how to hypnotize. By following the simple and 

conciseinstructions in this complete manual anyone 

can, with a little practice, readily learn how to exer- 
cise this unique and strange power. 


HEALTH: How to Get Whatis the use of 
and Keep It Dumb Bells every 


morning and rigid 
By Watter V. Woops, M.D, Gatiad hel, ine 


isan opendrain in the cellar? Why shield a baby 
from draughts and then feed him on infected milk? 
Do you know the things that make for Health?—prop- 
er exercise, rest, bathing, eating, ventilation—these 
are oo of them. This book tells what Health 
is, and how to get and how to keep it. 


ASTROLOGY If you wish to know in what 


business or profession you 
By M.M. Maccrecor wij] succeed, what friends 


you should make, whom you should marry, the kind of 
a business partuer to choose, you will find these and 
many other vital questions solved in this book by the 
science of astrology. 


LAW, AND HOW TO Mest legal difficul- 
KEEP OUT OF IT ties arise from ig- 


norance of the mi- 
By Pascua H. Gocerns, Esq. por points of law. 


This book furnishes to the busy man and woman in- 
formation on just such points as are likely to arise in 
pam | affairs, and thus forestalls mental worry and 
financial loss, 


An interesting and thorough- 
ELECTRICITY ly reliable  cnaiaietian of 
By GrorceL. FowLer the subject for the amateur 
or skilled electrician. If you wish to install an elec 
tric door-bell, construct a telephone, wire a house, or 
understand the workings of a dynamo, this volume will 
furnish the required information. A practical book of 
inestimable value to everyone. 


“What shall we do to 

PARLOR GAMES amuse ourselves and our 

By HeLenE. HOLLISTER friends??? is a question fre 

quently propounded. This complete volume most 

happily answers this puzzling question, as it contains 

an excellent collection of all kinds of games for amuse+ 
ment, entertainment and instruction. 


Palmistry is one of the most 

Baye acrneinaha opular subjects of the day. 

y Henry FRITH Many people would be interested 

in itif they properly understood it. This volume fur- 

nishes full and trustworthy information on the subject, 

and by means ofit anyone will be able to read charace 
ter fully and accurately. Illustrated. 


“ Every woman loves flowers, 
FLOWERS : How but he succeed in growing 
to'Grow Them. them. With the help so 
By Esen E. Rexrorv clearly given in this volume 
no one need fail. It treats ice of indoor plants and 
flowers, those for window gardening, all about their 
selection, care, light, air, warmth, etc. 


EPITAPHS Even death has its hum. 


By Freperic W. UNGER pee he 9 Filly. 
stones,’’ but when they are tombstones there is many a 
smile mixed with the moral. This volume is full of 
quaint pieces of obituary fancy, with a touch of the 
gruesome here and there for a relish. It is the most 
carefully made collection of the kind. 
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"ALTHOUSE’S 
FOREIGN TOURS 


' Annual Spring and Summer Mediterranean 
a....4 sail April 28th and June 16th, North 
German Lloyd, visiting Italy, Continental 
Countries and Great Britain. : : 
Annual Long Summer Tour and Variations sails 
June 30th —(irish Preliminary Tour June 16th) 
for Scotland, England and Continental 
Countries. Small select parties. All arrange- 
ments first class at Moderate Cost. No extra 








es. nae 
Write atonce for descriptive Book. Free. 








JOHN W. ALTHOUSE, 716 CHESTNUT ST. 
* PHILADELPHIA > 


In cherry-blossom time, when the wisteria blooms, in 
Summer array or when the maples glow. AT 

Tours to all parts of Europe, Norway, Sweden, Russia. 
Unique Tour of Europe. Swiss Walking Tour. Three 
World Tours in 1906-07 ; also to Australia, New Zealand, 
and South America. 

In small select parties, relieved of all responsibility 
by refined, experienced directors, travel is a delight. 
Chaperoning a specialty. Write forinformation. 


E. A. JOHNSON, 1248S. High St., West Chester, Pa. 








AUCTION BY MAIL 


A choice Private Library, rich in standard 
literature, the property of a well-known New 
York business man, has been placed on sale 
with us. We have decided to sell it, en bloc 
or by separate items, to the highest bidders, 
by mail. Send: postal at once ‘for complete 
Catalogue, with full particulars. Ararechance 
for book lovers. 


MANUFACTURERS CLEARANCE CORPORATION 


27 East 21st Street, New York 








very Person Going Abroad should have ‘‘SUG- 
GESTIONS FOR SIGHT-SEEING AND READING.” 
Illustrated booklet. It tells you What To See. How 
To See It Most Intelligently. Price 25 cents. 
TRAVEL, 37 West 22nd Street, New York. 

















IGH GRADE SPRING and 
ge* SUMMER TOURS. « Small select 
E> <2 <0 — under experienced guidance. 


riptive booklet on application. 


@ THE EAGER TOURS 
Bo PO Bo Uses Tron Building 
¢* Baltimore, - - - 5 





HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


ts_( age) for illustrated book, entitled 
«Send § CYS IN ENGLAND,” describing CATHEDRAL 
ROUTE, Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson districts 
and the Harwich Hook of Holland Route, Twin Screw 
Steamship Line England to Hook of Holland or Antwerp. 
Address H.J. KETOHAM, General Agent 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND, 
362 Broadway, ‘New York, 


EUROPE and ORIENT 


| i Twenty-fifth’ season of uninterrupted success. 












Comfort and leisure. Thorough sightseeing under ex- 
pert guidance. Limited parties. All arrangements 





€ 

PS frst class) Special tours arranged for small 
MAME private parties DR. and MRS. HOWARD 
& PAINE, 148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 











ty SPECIAL SELECT PARTY leaves June 29th for 
4 England and the Continent. 
i~) 


For Illustrated Itinerary of interest to those desiring to travel 
ctly first-class, and under pleasant auspices, address 
i= Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 
TS Is08 East 15th Street, Indianapolis, Ind., or 
22 East 45th Street, New York City, 








FOREICN TOURS _ Selected parties. Limited 


membership, First-class ar- 
EUROPE NORWAY tansememte: it will pay 


you to write for our illustrated booklet before making your plans. 


GILLESPIE & KINPORTS i22s"areen street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
A. SUMMER TRIP TO EUROPE 


Of Especial Educational Value—For Ten Boys. 
Under the personal charge of John Stuart White, 
LL., D., Head-Master Phillips Brooks School, Phiiadel- 
phia, Address 4216 Baltimore Avenue, Phila., Pa. 


Select two months’ Summer Tour. $ 
urd ¥ Small party. Best steamers. Per- 
sonal escort. Apply at once. Rev. ~ 
SES NNR st: AIRE IER ee 


L. D. Temple, Watertown Z, Mass, 











ee 
EUROPE ON $4A ** By Charles Newton H 
New edition of the AN S44 ot Oe that tells you just oe 


“goit mane "and the a comtucmtte -day tour, every detail of 
$8 Bar’ . a 7 A iG STO: CLUB, 


Eleventh year. Two attractive tours by wa: 
lif 0 e of the Mediterranean June 2 and 19. Ad- 
dress Dr. M. M. Kugler, 426 Walnut 

amu, Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SUMMER VACATION TOUR IN EUROPE 


SMALL PARTY. 
L. MELANO ROSSI & CO., 83 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


E U R O P E Select private Tour. Seven Countries. 


Sailing June—via Gibraltar—First 
class—Fourth Season. 
Miss E. T. WILBER, 253 Broadway, N. Y. 
; Two high-class tours 
Mediterranean Route. 779 hieh-class tour 
T Norway-Sweden tour June 14. 
0 














Membership limited. 


rough sightseeing. K. L. PANTLIND, 790 Prospect Street, 
Cleveland. 


TEN WEEKS Italy, Switzerland, the Rbine,” Germany, 


* Holland, Belgium, France, England and 
Scotland, June 21, $565, Seven Weeks’ Tour, $425. Apply promptly. 


AMERICAN TRAVEL CLUB, NEW ROCHELLE NEW YORK, 


Free Travel Map of Europe 


Full of definite suggestions for travellers. The best routes 
are outlined, the best methods are explained in the accom- 
Panying pamphlet. Write for it. 


‘Bureau of University Travel, 199 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 














The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


has a greater scope for the average man to-day than any other work of reference, because it 
tells what the average man wants to know. 


: It presents in a clear, concise and uniform way what the majority of present experts con- 
sider the main features of every subject from the earliest times to those in which we live. 


The “signed article”? by one expert has given place to the “approved article” vouched for 
by many experts. 


Expert editors have given this authoritative ver- 
dict encylopedia form—thus insuring uniformity of 
treatment throughout the work. 


While it“deals with everything everywhere, it deals 
with especial fullness on all American questions, geo- 
graphical, governmental, political, and social, questions 
of finance, the trusts, insurance, municipal ownership, 
trades unions, etc. Q 





It includes biographies of our leading men in poli- 
tics, business, the army and navy, the professions, in 
religious and philanthropic work, in literature, in music, 
and on the stage. 





fe} 


The illustrations bound together would make a 
volume larger than Webster’s International Dictionary. 


The various departments bound separate would 
make nearly 300 volumes, costing hundreds of dollars. 


There are about 30,000 more articles in The New 
International Encyclopedia than in any. other ency- 
clopzdia in the English language; there are 10,000 
more biographies; there are more maps, more colored 
‘plates, more engravings, and more illustrations of 
every kind than in any other. But the real point lies 
not in the mere number of articles, nor in the quantity 
of biographies, nor in the great profusion of illustra- 
tions, but in the fact that every bit of information in 
The New International Encyclopedia is of interest to 
the average man. 





Furthermore, the arrangement is so simple“ 
and complete, an answer may be found on any 4 ie 
question without an instant’s loss of time. & 


Let Us Send You Our 25c. 
Question Booklet—F REE 





a) 

Fill out the coupon and test your knowledge on the questions R) e we ce : 
of the day you ought to know about, We will send you, at the os Sst eis” A 
same time, our descriptive pamphlet with fac-simile colored .¢ % 2 te , 
plates, engravings, maps and charts, text pages and full e Pos g 
description of the general plan, scope and arrangement 9) & SS wer e® 
of The New International Encyclopedia, filling twenty » S&S Rox oes CS ¢ 
volumes containing 16,528 pages, covering 67,097 Ee 8 Re: gor 
articles, illustrated with 100 full-page colored a" oy ORs a 
lithographs, 400 duotints, 300 maps and SF KS SS os 
charts and over 7000 other illustrations, o, & CO a 

; YF Sy wrw Posed 
DODD, MEAD @ CO., Publishers YP SA at s 
372 Fifth Ave:, New York City rg tases Oo oe” 3 
iS) 
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SOME OF THE 
CHARACTER 
PORTRAITS 


(Many Hand-Colored ) 
t «> | 


MARY ANDERSON as 
Hermione, Juliet, Perdita. 


ELLEN TERRY as Bea- 
trice, Portia, Katharine. 


HENRY IRVING as 
Shylock, Hamlet, Wolsey. 


WILLIAM TERRISS 
as Mercutio, Claudio, 
Henry VIII. 


EDMUND KEAN and 
MANSFIELD as Rich- 
ard Ill. 


BOOTH, WILSON 
BARRETT, and E. A. 
SOTHERN as Zamlet. 


SALVINI and LAWRENCE 
BARRETT as Othello. 


BERNHARDT as Lady Mac 
beth. 


COQUELIN as Zhe Grave- 
digger in Hamlet. 


RISTORI as Lady Macbeth. 
FORREST as Coriolanus. 


ROBSON and CRANE as 
The Two Dromios. 


GOODWIN as Shylock. 


ETc. ETc. 
























































as Hermione in**A Winter’s Tale” 
(Reduced from photogravure Vol. X.} 
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mM Ghee ROYAL 
So) SHAKSPERE 


This superb de luxe edition (limited to 1000 registered and numbered sets fo 
is from the Text of Professor Delius, the distinguished German echelon 
and the Life, and the Introduction, together with the Notes and the Critical 
Essays on the Plays, Poems, and Sonnets are by Doctor Furnivall, the well- 
known English savant. The edition is printed by the famous LABELLE 
SAUVAGE PREsS, London, and was originally imported at the suggestion of the 
celebrated LAMBS’ CLUB of New York, whose membership is made up of 
leading American and English actors, playwrights, managers, artists. 
and composers. These experts rightly consider the ROYAL SHAKSPERE 
superior to all others in point of Text, Chronological Arrangement 
Critical Analyses of the Plays, Notes, and Illustrations, the volumes 
being illuminated and embellished with large photogravure plates (many 
of them hand-colored) representing the chief Shaksperian characters as 
conceived by leading players of the present generation (see partial list 
at left). The work is therefore justly styled the 


Actors’ and Artists’ Edition 


The limited number of these imported sets remaining from the recently- 
completed allotment to members of the Lambs’ Club and their friends, 
is now placed within the reach of the general public, and in order to close 
out the importation quickly and close up the transaction with the English 
publishers, the few sets left will be offered at 


A Great Sacrifice Discount from 
both English and American 
Prices 


These twelve superb Royal Octavo volumes will fitly constitute the 
corner-stone of your library, whether it be little or great, and even though 
you already own one or more editions of the Poet, which may be the case. 
Once in your home you will eagerly desire to retain this edition, especially 
at the little price for so magnificent a production; for the ROYAL SHAKs- 
PERE is indeed an artistic and luxurious set of books—not only incompa- 
rable for reading and study, but a delight to the eye and a literary ac- 
quisition that you will be proud to show to your friends. Inspection alone 
can convey an adequate idea of the value and attractiveness of the vol- 
umes and it has therefore been decided that—to those who apply prompt- 
ly—the sets (while they last) will be 


Sent Free On Approval 


All transportation charges will be prepaid, even if you do not re- 
tain the volumes. We are confident, however, that you will retain 
them, in which eyent convenient payments will be arranged, i 
you so wish; itis our wish that no one who applies promptly an 
who, on inspection, earnestly desires the set, shall be disappointed— 
the price will certainly surprise you. 

By contract with the English publishers and in fairness to Ameri 
can buyers who have purchased and paid for the work at the regular 
price, the sacrifice-discount price can not be here stated, but fuller 
particulars regarding the edition, complete list of character-por- 
traits, engravings and drawings, choice of bindings still available, 
with special figures and terms for the sets remaining when we hear 
from you, will be sent atonce. Address 


+ 


Manufacturers Clearance Corporation 
27 E.2ist St. | NEW YORK CITY 





Mary ANDERSON 


































































































The Terrible Story of the New African Slave Trade 





Almost incredible barbarities are being practised 
upon the millions of natives throughout the vast heart 
of Africa under Belgian rule—a crying iniquity which 
confronts all civilized nations—the workings of the new 
slave trade-system laid bare. 


KING LEOPOLD’S 


RULE IN AFRICA 
By EDMUND D. MOREL (“E.D.M.”) 


Author of *‘ Affairsin West Africa,” ‘** The British Camp 
in French Kongo,” ** The Kongo Slave State,” etc. 


This book gives a complete, authoritative exposition 
of the whole subject; it will help awaken American 
public opinion, and deserves the serious attention of 
every friend of humanity. 


‘¢ A trenchant, powerful, and impressive indictment.”’ 
The Liverpool Courier. 
‘Tf ever a book called for an answer, it is this.””— 
The Sunday Times, London. 
Photogravure frontispiece, 26 half-tone illustrations, two 
maps, large 8vo, Cloth, 490 pp., $3.75, postpai 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 








EVERY LAWYER SHOULD OWN THIS VALUABLE NEW EDITION REVISED TO DATE. 


Hirsh’s Tabulated Digest of the 


Divorce Laws of the United States 
By HUGO HIRSH 


Showing at a glance in tabulated form the divorce laws of every State in the Union. 


Rufus William Peckham, Justice United States Willard Bartlett, Supreme Court, New York 
Supreme Court: ‘‘ It bears the mark of great research | State: ‘‘ It must be of great use not only to lawyers, 
and labor. . . . It can not but prove a great saving of | but to all persons—journalists, legislators, and others 
time and trouble in an investigation of such laws | —who have occasion to consider or discuss the mar- 
whenever that becomes necessary.” ‘riage status as regulated throughout the Union.’”’ 

The Sun, NewYork: ‘A most valuable compen- 
dium. It is clearly arranged and lucidly presented. The Evening Post, New York: “It is worth 
Everybody who wants to get a divorce, and every | having by any one who would see and compare at a 
lawyer who wants to get divorces for others, will have | glance the causes of divorce in all the States and Terri- 
to have it.” tories of this country.’’ 





Folding Chart, Cloth Cover. Price $1.50. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 E. 23d St.. NEW YORK. 
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BOOKS FOR PHYSICIANS 


———— 








TH E 


PREVENTION OF DISEASE 


ork presents the latest opinion and the most con- 
oat dbmonstrated fact on the prevention of every 
important form of human disease. It is written by 
authorities of international reputation. With introduc- 
tion by H. TIMBRELL LULSTRODE, M.D. Two vols., 8vo, 
cloth, 1081 pp. $7.50. 


SUPERSTITION IN MEDICINE 


-y of the erroneous ideas and fanciful beliefs with 
oe Sickness and its cure, that have prevailed in the 
world from the days of ancient Rome to the present t'me. 
By Prof. Dr. HUGO MaGNvs, authorized translation from 
the German, edited by Dr. Julius L. Salinger, 12mo,cloth, 
214 pages. $1.00 net. 


THE Psycuic TREATMENT 
oF Nervous DisorDERS 


- The experiences and principles of psychic treatment of 
nervous disorders based upon twenty years of successful 
specialization and practice in this branch of medical skill, 
By Dr. Paut Dv Bots, translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 

\D., Ph.D., and William A. White, M.D., from the authors 


“Les Psychoneurosis.” 8vo, cloth, 471 pages. $3.00 net. 


‘Garsonic Acip Gas In MEDICINE 


A scientific treatise on the healing qualities of carbonic 
acid gas. By Dr. ACHILLES KOSE. 12mo, cloth, 200 pages, 
$1.00 net. 


PHYSICIAN VS. BACTERIOLOGIST 


This volume embraces Rosenbach’s discussion on clini- 
co-bacteriologic and hygienic a based on original 
investigations, representin the contest against the over- 
growth of bacteriology. By Prof. O. RosrnBacu, M.D. 
12mo, Cloth, 455 pp. $1.50 net. 


ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS AND © 
ELECTRO- THERAPEUTICS 


The contents include a clear and concise explanation of 
the principles of electricity, and the latest research as to 
the physiological effects of electricity upon the human 
body. By Dr, ToBy COHN, Nerve Specialist, Berlin. 8 
Plates, 39 Cuts. 8vo, Cloth. $2.00. 


NERVES IN ORDER: 


| Or themaintenance of health. The latest scientific knowl- 
edge — the entire realm of physical and mental health. 
By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 12mo, Clot’ 

pp. $1.50, postpaid. 


NERVES IN DISORDER 


This book seeks to dispel ignorance regarding all func- 
tional nerve diseases and to set forth the most advanced 
and valuable scientific principles for successfully treating 
these troubles. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 


12mo, Cloth, 218 pp. $1.50. ; 


The action of the mind in the cause and cure of many 
| disorders is considered in this book from new and scien- 
tific standpoints, with suggestions for the practical use of 
this knowledge by_physicians and laymen. By A. T. 
SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 12mo, Cloth, 347 pp. $200. 


SPRINGS OF CHARACTER 


This work gives the latest scientific information on the 
sources and qualities of character, showing the impor- 
tance of character and the soundest principles for its de- 
velopment. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.RC.S.E. 8vo, 
Cloth, 259 pp. $1.50. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


A study into the mysteries of the mind and their relation 
to physical and-psychica! life, containing the latest scien- 
tific research on this topic. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E. 8vo, Cloth, 451 pp. $2.00. 


HANDBOOK oF MEDICAL 
AND ORTHOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 


The principles and application of Swedish gymnastics, 
massage, and orthopedics, with descriptions of many 
cases of illness, helped or cured by gymnastic treatment. 
By ANDERS WIDE, M.D. 8vo, Cloth, 382 pp. lilus. $3.00 net. 


| A BRIEF OF NECROSCOPY 


A clear, concise manual of medical information giving 
| with sufficient detail all practical facts connected with the 

study, diagnosis, technique, and medi¢o-legal aspects of a 
post-mortem examination’ By Gustav SCHMIDT, M.D. 
Pocket size. 16mo, Leather, 186 pp. $1.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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eighty cents per hundred. Send ' sup . 
a two-cent stamp for catalogues, |’ }at, wholes Price English importations at discounts ranging all 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL | | te way upto % Per cent, sent free on applicadton. 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Dept. R, 201 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass- 74 TO 60 EAST 23RD STREET, New York CITY, 





There are at least 100,000 books in print that we can supply 














The Light of the World; or, The 


Great Consummation 


New Catalogue of Interesting 


Books Now Ready. To be An epic poem portraying Christ as the universal 
li ti to light of the world. Illustrated with portrait and 
had upon app ication reproductions of Hoffman's paintings of scenes in 
R. R. HAVENS, 153 W. 234 St., N. Y. the life of Christ. By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. 8vo, 
ooks purchased. Correspondence solicited buckram, deckle edges, $1.75; paper, 50 cents. 
P P 
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uilding the Home Library 














The first and most important point is to select the 
right books —then buy systematically until your 
library is equipped with books worthy a place in your 
Y, home. Our pamphlet, “ Building the Home Library,” 
treats this subject fully and will be sent free for the ask- 
ing. Every one who has a home needs good books. This 
pamphlet will help you settle the question. Send for it. 
Among the many superb books suitable to the American home are 
those contained in 
This Handsome Bookcase 
The case is built of se- 
lected quarter-sawed oak, 
and finished as desired, 
either in light golden oak 
with high polish, or in 
dark weathered oak with 
wax finish. It has a glass 
doorand isas nearly dust- 
proof as possible. If you 
accept the terms of our 
“Special Introductory 
Offer, No. 1” or “ No. 2,” 
the case will be sent 


Free 





Sign ahd return this blank 

HovuGHTon, MIFFLIN & Co. 

Please send me, free of charge, 
your pamphlet 
Building the Home Library, 
an etching of the “ Six American 
Authors,” suitable for framing, and 
also particulars of your various 


INTRODUCTORY OFFERS 

















HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston 85 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Are Your Manuscripts Returned ? 
IF SO, YOU NEED 


The Preparation of 
Manuscripts ‘s: Printer 


the 


Containing directions to authors as to the 
manner of preparing copy and correcting 
proofs, with suggestions on submitting 
manuscripts for publications. 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY 
Associate Editor of The Standard Dictionary 


The Mail, New York: **The most exhaustive and 
the most succinct of the many books at the service 
of the young author.” 


12mo, Cloth Binding, 148 Pages, Clear Print 
rice, 75 Cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 














WILKINSON'S COURSE OF FOREISN CLAssics 


By Prof. William Cleaver Wilkinson 

It is the aim of these books to supply a comprehensive course in classics for the 
many who are prevented from accomplishing a course of school or college training in 
The course is useful for those who are un. 

familiar with the foreign languages and as supplementary reading for students in 
12mo, cloth. With maps and illustrations, § 
Per vol., $1.50; per set, $9.00. Three-quarters leather, $2.50 per vol.; $15.00 per set, 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE VOLUMES 


this important department of education. 


schools and colleges. In six volumes. 


PREPARATORY GREEK CouRSE IN ENGLISH. 
PREPARATORY LATIN CouURSE IN ENGLISH, 
CoLLEGE GREEK CouRSE IN ENGLISH. 


OPINIONS BY NOTABLE CRITICS 


I have read it with much pleasure ... there are 
many who will be grateful for just such a work.— 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 

Peculiarly apt and instinctive-—EZdmund Clarence 
Stedman. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 


CotteGE LATIN CoursE IN ENGLIsH. 
Crassic FrencH CoursE 1n ENGLIsH, 
Crassic GERMAN CourRSE IN ENGLIsH, 


I delight in the ingenious and simple plan of it, and 
in its felicitous execution.—Prof. Moses Coit Tyler 
LL.D., Cornell University. ? 

Popular works of this kind are genuine cultivators of 
the public taste.— Westminster Review. ' 





SUCCESS 


The life stories of eminent statesmen, 
manufacturers, merchants, educators, 
reformers and others who have climbed 
the ladder. 3: 3 3 3333238 





Revised and Enlarged—45th Thousand 





Successful Men 
of To-Day 


and what they say of Success 


By Wilbur F. Crafts 


ln this book the way 
to success is described 
by hundreds of men of 
our time and land who 
have been over the 
road —statesmen, 
manufacturers, mer- 
chants, educators, re- 
formers, representing 
a great aes | of true 
success. revious 
editions of the book 
have been read aloud 
in high schools, given 
. by employers to their 
young men to increase their efficiency, and 
read by boys around their summer camp 
fires. The new edition has been both re- 
vised and enlarged and is at every point 
up to date. It abounds in good stories, and 
watchwords new and old. 


SOME OF THE SUCCESSFUL MEN 


Theodore Roosevelt Henry Cabot Lodge 
Andrew Carnegie John Wanamaker 
Grover Cleveland Whitelaw Reid 
William Osler Carroll D. Wright 
Charles W. Eliot W. J. Bryan R.S. MacArthur 


12mo, Cloth, 300 Pages. 20 Half-tone Por- 
traits. Price $1.00, postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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MY MUSICAL MEMORIES 


A volume of reminiscences, including chapters on 
early life and recollections, hearing music, old violins, 
Paganini, Wagner, Wagner’s Operas, and Liszt. 
Rev. H. R. Hawers, A.M. 12mo, Cloth, 283 pp., 
$1.00; Paper, 25 cents. 

**Those who know the charm and clearness of Mr. 
Haweis’s style in descriptive musical essays will need no 
commendation of these ‘Memories,’ which are not only 
vivid but critical.”—The Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 























FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
Men Do Not Go to Church 
A bold and vigorous discussion by 


Hi Rev. Cortland Myers, 16mo, Clo. 60c. 





























WEDDING RING 


Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs. 44-60 E. 23d St., NewYork 
Heart-to-heart talks 9on 
marriage and its pitfalls. 


The Lost sz2-23.: sia 


16mo, cloth, 75c. Funk & Wagnalls Company , Pubs., N. Y. 























whole story o 


THE KING OF HISTORIES is the verdict of 
students, readers, and critics in regard to Gibbon’s 
Rome. For more than a hundred years it has stood 
the test of criticism and remained alone in its great 
field. No other history has been so often reprinted, 
annotated, translated into other tongues, or accepted 
with such unquestioned authority. 

To Gibbon’s genius and painstaking accuracy was 
united a style at once easyand brilliant, He never 
wrote an unmeaning or obscure sentence. He could 
paint with sustained and stately eloquence an illustrious 
character or splendid scene. At the same time he was 
a master of condensation, and cou!d clearly sum up the 
events of a century in a few pages, 


empires to the greatest of republics. 


count. Instead, we handle only new and 
value. The books stand strictly on their merits. 
A MONTH. 


will put you in touch with an exceptional offer. 


160 FIFTH AVENUE, 





GLADIATOR SCENE 


Aa VOLUME A MONTE 


We send you the complete set—you pay for it, if satisfactory, at the rate of a volume a month—that is the 

P this unusual book offer in a nutshell, There are no agents’ or middlemen’s profits for you to pay; 
no long-time installments to bother with. And for the same reasons we can make you a Closer price and give 
you a better opportunity than ever before, to secure this handsome, new, limited edition of 


GIBBON’S IMMORTAL HISTORY 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 





The One Complete Story of Thirteen Centuries 


You cannot afford to neglect this opportunity of pore if Gibbon’s Rome. If you haven’t it, there 
is an ugly gap in your library which no other work can fill. F i 

Empire was ¢he history of the world; and the thirteen centuries here covered are the bridge across 
the chasm between ancient and modern times. From Rome in her greatness at the time of Chri 
to the fall of the magnificent fabric and the capture of Constantinople, the tremendous sweep 
of canvas holds the reader enthralled. It isa message and lesson from the mightiest of 


An Honest Book at an Honest Price 


We are not offering any ‘“ damaged stock” or “ broken sets” at a fictitious dis- 
erfect books direct from the binders and 
made to please the discerning book-lover, who expects to give—and receive — honest 
They are sent for inspection 
to any address, and if satisfactory may be paid for at the rate of A VOLUME 


Read the Coupon and send it in To-pay._ It does not obligate you, but 


A. C. BUTTERS & CO. 


COMPLETE IN 5 VOLUMES. This new edition 
presents Gibbon’s Rome complete in five beautiful vol- 
umes, library size, bound in three-quarter leather with 
gold stamping and gold tops. The text is the standard 
version edited by M H. Milman, with full notes. ‘It 
has no rival,’’ says Allibone in his Dictionary of 
Authors; and the London Quarterly Review adds: 
‘*Milman’s edition of Gibbon is a work for all times 
ne for allclasses.” It includes a biography and jull 
index. 

The work is illustrated in full-page photogravures 
and half-tones, from rare portraits, paintings, and 
scenes. The reading page is clear an sath The 
books come securely wrapped and boxed. 













Remember—the history of the Roman 


hrist, 


inspection, at your 
expense, one set of 
Gibbon’s Rome in5 vols. 
Yamane at $2.50 per volume. 
Tf ecepted, Iagree to re- 
mit $2.50 at once and com- 
te payments at the rate of 
a volume amonth. If not ac- 


SO memeee cress escss casesaseseseseen 
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have always been mighty in- 
teresting people, and nobody 
knows them better than Justin 


THE IRIS 


knows their past as thoroughly as he does 
oe He hwnen be tells all about both in his book 
“ ne and Her Story,” he makes a story which the 
critics unite in Pronoun ‘as fascinating asa novel.’’ 


J dd that this brilliant little history is much more 
on oo ‘than many novels, and better yet, itis true. The 
price is only $1.00, postpaid. 


ALSO, are a people over 
THE IRISH flowing with the poetry of life 
both sad and gay. One of 


i st singers has given us a dainty volume of Irish 
er 8 lies Sloss to the true Irish heart and lifts the 
veil of Irish sorrow only to reveal the rainbow gleam of 
Irish hope. No other singer has reached so intimately into 
the heart of her people as “ Ethna Carbery” (Anna Mac- 
Manus, wife of Seumas MacManus). No other has given 
us verse so saturated with the real Gaelic atmosphere. The 
book contains upwards of one hundred beautiful poems and 
it is entitled “Phe Four Winds of Eirinn.” Small 12mo, 
ornamental cover, 75 cents, postpaid. 

ACAIN, are celebrated for 

we Wd | their rollicking humor and keen 

wit. Good — a them ws 

e. Certainly when one of the cleverest o 

phe brings ms a book it can not fail to make a 

hit, Seumas MacManus is the present-day Prince of Irish 

Storytellers, and his book “ The Red Poocher,”’ has been 

eeted everywhere with such superlatives of praise that it 

ts useless to try to quote them, May as well let every 

reader invent his own exclamations of delight when he 
closes the book. It can be had for 75 cents, postpaid. 


ONCE MORE, are lov- 
T ers through and through. 
When we want an ideal love 


story, we pick out a gallant, poetic, passionate Irishman 
and his blue-eyed colleen, and we are ey sure to develop 
a love story fit to set to music or put upon the stage. There 
are always novelty, humor, tenderness, passion, and some- 
times tragedy in them. Anna MacManus (“ Ethna Car- 
bery”’) the wife of Seumas MacManus, was endowed with 
arare insight into the character and nature of these peers 
—her people. With the pen of an artist and a great love in 
her heart, she has written six beautiful, throbbing, 
magically appealing Irish love stories which now appear in 
the book ‘‘ The Passionate Hearts,”’ a treasure for any one. 
The price is 75 cents, postpaid. 


FINALLY, have a wealth 
T of legend, folk-lore, and myth- 
ology. The wonderful doings 
of their ancient kings and warriors read like fairy tales, and 
such indeed they are in large part. Magic swords, spears, 
andarmor; the miraculous ‘‘quicken-tree,’”’ grown from a 
fairy seed; the fairy fleeces; the wonderful whistler whose 
flute-like notes charmed his enemies into fathful sleep ; the 
superhuman prowess of the old-iime heroes; the devotion 
of friends and the relentless hate of enemies—all play im- 
portant parts in the legendary past of this picturesque 
eople. Anna McManus (‘‘Eihna Carbery’’), author of 
‘The Passionate Hearts,’’ has given us nine stories 6f Irish 
adventure, lezend, and mythology in her new book ‘In the 
Celtic Past.” The stories glow with warm color and throb 
with chivalrous action and exciting adventure. The price 
of ‘‘In the Celtic Past’’ is the same as that of ‘The 
Passionate Hearts,’’ 75 cents, postpaid. 


FUNK, & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK, 








A New Book by A. T. Schofield, M.D. 


Author of ** The Springs of Character,” ‘* The 
Unconscious Mind,” ** Nerves in Order,” 
** Nerves in Disorder,” etc., etc. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


The Knowledge of God 
lis Meaning and Power 


“The personal knowledge of God is the true se- 
cret of happiness; and a real trust in and acquaint- 
ance with the Heavenly Father transforms both 
spirit and life for him who possesses it.”” With this 
as his theme, the author concerns himself with the 
subject of the life and character of the Christian 
rather tian with his \vork. 


12mo, cloth, 208 Pages. Price $1.50, postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, ?ubs., New York 
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STANDARD DICTIONARY 


EVERY-DAY NEEDS ;xux DICTIONARY USER PERFECTLY MET 


STATISTICS OF 
ITS GREATNESS single-volume dictionary (a dictionary is not an authority on words it does not 


illustrations, 88 pages of colored maps, cyclopedic matter, etc., etc. 


complete dictionary yet printed.’ 





FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 44-60 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 


————— 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Common meanings of words given first, rarer last. 
Full lists of Disputed Spellings and Pronunciations, 
A full and valuable Department of Faulty Diction. 
Immense list of Proper Names and Pronunciations, 


Full list of Synonyms and Antonyms. 
Compounding, Capitalization Shown. 
An Exclusive Group Index System. 
An Improved Pronunciation Plan. 


The latest edition includes 317,000 vocabulary terms, nearly 100,000 more terms 
than provided by any other dictionary, nearly 200,000 more than provided by any 


contain), 257 Editors and Specialists, 125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 5,000 


New York Herald: * It is a triumph in the art of publication. . . . It is the most satisfactory and 


Send for Prospectus and Terms 











The Traveler’s Handbook 


for Transatlantic Tourists 


_ By JOSEPHINE TOZIER 

, Apractical book prepared on new lines for travelers 
in the eastern hemisp! ere Full of suggestions with 
regard to such perplexing matters as shopping, hotels, 
o>, foreign usages, etiquette, and many other details 
of comfort and convenience. 

F i2mo. Price, $1.00 net 

UNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 











TRUE MOTHERHOOD 


Helpful talks on the ideals of true motherhood and 
woman’s sphere as a home maker. By JAMES C, 
FERNALD. 12mo, leatherette, 60 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








The History of the World 


In Ten Magnificent Volumes 


This is one of the most attractive book offers we have ever made—and we are able to make it fora 
short time only, We have obtained seventy-four sets of the famous ‘‘ Six Thousand Years of History’’ 
at a great reucction in price. We pass this bargain on to prompt LITERARY DIGEST readers at 
about one-half the publisher's price. This splendid library of history is the ideal work for the man 
or woman who really wants to know the great story of civilization, but who has not the time to 
pore over dry and dull text books. It is history in its 
truest sense—accurate and comprehensive—but written 
with all the sparkling charm of a good story. 


Reads Like an Interesting ‘Novel 


The set, in ten handsome volumes, 6 x-g inches in 
size, contains nearly 5000 pages, besides 150 illustrations 
and portraits. The work comprises the entire history of 
the world from the earliest beginnings of civilization in 
Ezypt to the present day. Every chapter is vital, interest- 
ing and inviting. Besides a concise, clear history of the 
world, the set contains 112 complete biographies of histor- 
ical characters, including such celebrated personages as 
Richelieu, Peter the Great, Bismarck, Joan of Are, 
Catherine of Russia, Mary Antoinette, Josephine, and 
Charles V. 


The Story of the Human Race 


This work—telling the story of mankind simply, logically 
and clearly—is different from every other history because 
it is adapted to the use of the average reader. It is the 
work of a number of historical writers, among them being 
such well-known historians as Prof. Lamberton, the author 
of ‘‘ Historic Characters,’ and Dr. Sanderson, the author 
of the ‘‘ History of the British Empire.” 

The titles of the volumes are: Vol. 1.—Ancient 
and Medizval History. Vol. Il.—Modern Europe. are Handsomely 
Volume III.—American History. Vol. 1V.—Lit- Bound and Illustrated 
erature of the roth Century. Vol. V.—Achievements of the roth Century. 
Vol. VI.—The World’s Philosophers. Vol. VII.—The World’s Famous Women. 
Vol. VIII.—The World’s Great Warriors. Vol. IX.—Foreign Statesmen. 
Vol. X.—American Statesmen. 


This Bargain Offer is Limited to 74 Sets 


The sets are bound in fine brown half leather binding—library style—with leather corners and 
cloth sides, with the backs of the volumes stamped in gold. The books are worthy of a place in 
any library, considering them from the standpoint of excellent printing and binding. 

This offer is limited to the 74 sets that we have on hand. ‘After they are 
closed out, we will be unable to supply this work at less than the publisher's 
regular price. Read this advertisement carefully and act to-day. 








Ten 


Large Volumes 
Like 
This in the Set 





The Books 

















J. A. HILL 
& Company 
New York 


Send me for examination, ex- 
press charges prepaid, one set of 
“ Six Thousand Years of History” 
in half-leather binding. . If not satis- 
factory I will return the books at your 
expense. Otherwise I -will keep the 
books and send so cents within five days 
and $1.50 a month for twelve months. 


Sets Sent Free for Examination 


The publisher's price—at which thousands of sets have been 
sold—is $35.00. Our price as long as the 74 sets last will be 
50 cents payable after examination of the books and $1.50 
a month thereafter for twelve months. Cut off the coupon 
and mailit to us at once. We willsend you a set, 
express prepaid, for examination, to be returned at 
our expense if it is not satisfactory in every 
respect. It will cost you nothing to see a set ; 
we assume all the risk. 


J. A. HILL & CO. 
44-60 E. 23d St., New York City 
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A NEW DEPARTURE--UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR LOVERS OF PLASTIC ART 








Signed Replicas of William Ordway Partridge’s 


FAMOUS BUST OF TENNYSON 


are offered to LITERARY DIGEST readers under a special arrangement with the Sculptor, at 





HALF-PRICE 


SMALL DEFERRED PAYMENTS 














ANY LITERARY DIGEST 
readers are doubtless famil- 
iar with the work of William 
Ordway Partridge, M.A., the 
eminent American sculptor. His 
heroic statue of Shakespeare in 
Lincoln Park, Chicago, his eques- 
trian figure of Grant in Brooklyn, 
and his other monumental works 
in different parts of the country 
have stamped him as one of the 
world’s foremost living sculptors. 
He has held the chair of Fine 
Arts at Columbian University, 
Washington, and is an exhibitor 
at the Salon, Paris, and the Royal 
Academy, London. 


Mr. Partridge has made an es- 
pecial study of the Anglo-Saxon 
poets. He has visited their homes 
and haunts in the old world, and 
his plastic reproductions bear the 
flash and fire of genius. 
critic wrote: 


As one 


** The Tennyson head is remarkably fine, 
carrying with it all the strength, individ- 
uality, and poetic feeling of the late poet 
laureate. Mr. Partridge excels in the life- 
likeness of his portraiturés and Tennyson 
is no exception. Indeed, one almost ex- 
pects to see the light of the soul gleam 
from the windows of the mind.” 

It is a tribute of the greatest 
significance that this bust, altho executed by an American artist, is 
accepted by authorities, not only in America but also in England, 
as a typical representation of the great poet laureate. Henry 
Van Dyke, D.D., LL.D., Professor of English Literature at Prince- 
ton University, author of “The Poetry of Tennyson,” etc., in 

a letter to the sculptor, says: 

“*T consider your Tennyson the best portrait bust of the poet in existence.” 

TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES this offer should especially appeal. 
Many colleges and other educational institutions have procured the 
bust from the sculptor and placed it in English class-rooms. Its 
educational influence is very great, as it gives pupils an added inspira- 
tion in the study of English literature and of Tennyson in particular. 














Y a special arrangement with 
the Sculptor for a Club of 
Literary Digest readers we can 
furnish signed replicas of Part- 
ridge’s bust of Tennyson at half 
price—$25.00. 


NO MONEY TO 
BE SENT NOW 


Simply sign and mail the con- 
pon below which entitles you to 
membership in the Literary Digest 
Tennyson Club. When we have 
secured enough memberships to 
make this reduced price possible 
we will forward the cast to you, 
carefully packed, carriage charges 
prepaid. This will not be before 
March 20, 1906. Within five days 
after receipt you are to remit $3 
as a first payment and eleven ad- 
ditional monthly payments of $2 
each. If not satisfactory, return | 
cast to us at our expense. 


DETAILS OF THE 

CAST OF TENNYSON 
This life-size bust of Tennyson | 
should not in any way be confused: 
with the cheap plaster casts. vend- 
ed in various quarters. as exam- 
ples of “Art.” Each figure is: an: 
exact replica of the original copyrighted bust in the possession of 
the sculptor, and they cannot be obtained from anyone else. They: |, 
will be especially cast for Literary Digest Tennyson Club members. | 
from the Sculptor’s molds by his own casters, and under his. direct | 
supervision. The casts are almost as durable as marble, amd are 
proof against the ravages of dust and time, being especially treated 
with this object in view. The finish which is given them robs the 
figure of the ghastly plaster effect, and gives it the rich tone so 
often noted in beautiful old carvedivory. Each cast is 
signed by the sculptor’s own hand and the letters cut into 
theepedestal of the figare. They are guaranteed to be 
exactly similar to the originals which sold at $50 each. 
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Partridge’s Tennyson 


8. H. Kauffman, Pres. Bd. Trustees Cor- 
coran Art Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

Spencer Trask, Banker, New York City. 

George Cary Eggleston, Author, New 
York City. 

J. W. Goff, Judge, New York City. 

George Foster Peabody, Banker, New 
York City. 

Sir Henry Irving, Actor (deceased). 

















Joseph Jefferson, Actor (deceased). 
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i. 8. Willard, Actor, London, England. 
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of the Literary Digest Tenny- 
son Club, to the members of which 
you offer Partridge’s plaster cast of Tens 
nyson at half-price, $25. You are to +hip J 
me the cast, carriage prepaid, when you have 
received enough memberships to make this re- J 
duced price possible, not before March 20, 1906. 
If after examination I am satisfied with the cast, I 
agree to remit $3, within five days after receipt, and 
poy the balance in 11 monthly payments of $2each. If 
not satisfactory, I agree to return the cast at your expense 







Hamilton Wrigut Mabie, Author, New 
York City. 

Henry Van Dyke, D.D., LE.D., 
Princeton, N. J. 

Authors’ Club, New York City. 
Cosmos Club, Washington, 
D. C., besides many 

colleges and other 
educational in- 
stitutions. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF MR. FISH’S RESIGNATION. 


‘HAT there is no end yet to the insurance investigation is fur- 

ther brought home to the worried policy-holders by the res- 
ignation of Mr. Stuyvesant Fish from the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company’s board. The press are for the most part with Mr. Fish 
and against Charles A. Peabody, president of the Mutual. The 
trouble is, so the news reports say, that when the results of the 
Truesdale committee’s researches were brought to Mr. Fish for 
signature, he declined to sign, on the ground that he was a member 
of a self-investigating, not a whitewashing, committee. The New 
York 7ribune gives this as his reply: 


“This committee is not a whitewashing committee. It was ap- 
pointed to investigate and discover if there had been any wrong- 
doing. While I am convinced that the trustees of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company are honorable men, and I am perfectly willing 
to-sign a paper saying that I think so, I would like to have them 
first sign a paper saying that they have not been guilty of any of 
these things in regard to which wholesale charges have been pub- 
licly made.” 


It was after this, according to report, that Mr. Fish was threat- 
ened with being ousted from the presidency of the Illinois Central. 
The New York Szz has this to say on the subject: 


“We think that the recent efforts of Mr. Stuyvesant Fish to 
effect a thorough and honest overhauling of the company’s affairs 
from within its own management and his honorable withdrawal 
from the Mutual Life directorate under circumstances which are 
sufficiently well understood by the public afford about all the ad- 
ditional enlightenment that is now required. 

“The situation in the Mutual Life is as plain as the dial of the 
City-Hall clock. Mr. Stuyvesant Fish is entitled to the confidence 
and gratitude of the six hundred and sixty thousand policy-holders 
in whose interest he has been working honestly and fearlessly, in 
the face of Mr. Edward H. Harriman looking over the shoulder 
of Mr. Charles A. Peabody. That Harriman, with the aid of any 
sinister influence that he may command in any quarter, will be 
able to destroy Stuyvesant Fish is to us inconceivable.” 


The New York Zvening Post thinks that Mr. Fish’s resignation 
puts “a heavy responsibility upon President Charles A. Peabody 
and the remaining trustees of the company ” and thenadds: “The 
revolution has begun, and it will not end, we venture to predict, 
until the Mutual is in the hands of men who will conduct it for the 
benefit of the policy-holders.” The Hartford Courant “ can not see 
how the company can even hope to renew its hold upon the public 
confidence as things are now going,” and the Chicago /ournal 
takes the following uncompromising view of the case: 


“E. H. Harriman will do the country at large, the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, the State of Illinois, and the city of Chi- 
cago a serious injury if he succeeds in driving Stuyvesant Fish out 
of the Illinois Central. The loss of Mr. Fish’s rugged honesty, 
keen intellect, and sound judgment would be a great misfortune 
to the company. The Illinois Central owes to him most of its 
greatness and prosperity and all of the friendly feeling felt toward 
that corporation by Americans generally. 


“But, if the ousting of Mr. Fish would be a misfortune to the 
company, it would be a still greater misfortune to the nation, under 
existing circumstances. 

“Harriman is said to have declared war against Mr. Fish be- 
cause of Fish’s fearless battle for the policy-holders of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of which he was one of the trustees. 


The interests with which Harriman is connected are ultimately re- 


sponsible for the insurance scandals, for they have been advanced 
with the aid of policy-holders’ savings. Mr. Harriman therefore 





























STUYVESANT FISH. 
Who will head a committee to reform the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Lord Northcliff (Alfred Harmsworth) will act with Mr. Fish, on 
behalf of English policy-holders, 


had reason to resent the course taken by Mr. Fish when he be- 
came a member ofthe Mutual investigating committee. Mr. Fish 
was uncompromisingly on the side of the policy-holders. He in- 
sisted upon ending the rottenness and upon introducing honesty 
into insurance management, too long a stranger there. He would 
not consent to take part in a whitewashing of the grafters, nor 
would he connive at further juggling with policy-holders’ money 
in the future.” 


But it does not follow, observes the New York Press, in speak- 
ing of the necessity for reorganizing the Mutual, “that Mr. Fish 
and his backers, Mr. Untermyer and ex-Judge Herrick, are worthy 
of the trust. .. . To put them in control of the Mutual simply 
would mean that this great treasure-house had been turned over 
from one Wall-Street gang to another.” News reports have it 
that Mr. Fish and Mr. Untermyer have become: members 
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of the Committee of Governors projected by Thomas W. Lawson, 
of Boston, who has long been collecting New York Life and Mu- 
tual proxies at his own expense. In an article in /verybody’s 


Magazine for March entitled “ The Black Flag on the Big Three,” 





CHARLES A. PEABODY. 
President of the Mutual Life and opposed to Stuyvesant Fish. 


Mr. Lawson tells the policy-holders what wrongs they may expect 
if they continue to be dominated by the “system” and urges them 
not to give up their proxies to “ the grafters.” To quote: 


“Confronted by this state of affairs, I decided that the time had 
come to turn over my work to the committee of representative men 
I had selected to act for the policy-holders. It had been my pur- 
pose to continue my own campaign until a short time before the 
annual meetings and then to place in the hands of this committee 
the proxies I had gathered. I had hoped to save these eminent 














SO DIFFERENT. 
—Rogers in the New York Herald 
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men as much work as possible, and my own machinery was accom. 
plishing excellent results. It is true I had already encountered 
considerable opposition on the part of the companies, but this had 
been of a sporadic character. Confronted by the full power of 
these two immense organizations, I feel it might be fatal to delay 
longer calling the committee to the front, and I have therefore 
summoned them. At this moment] am arranging to turn over the 
proxies I have gathered at my own expense to the committee, the 
integrity and high standing of whose members can not be ques- 
tioned. Now the responsibility is directly upon the policy-holders 
—it is ‘up to’ them to say whether the grafters are or are not to 
remain in control of their funds.” 





OUR NEED OF A BETTER ARMY. 
ECRETARY TAFT’S speech at the Chicago Union League 
Club on the necessity for a better army has made a profound 
impression, and the press are inclined to support the Secretary, 
Says the New York Sz: 


“Our army on its peace footing is the nucleus of any army that 
may be needed. The first and logical step in time of need is to 
put the army on its war footing without wrecking its efficiency by 
loading it up with raw recruits. A regiment of trained men js 
worth more than two regiments composed of 60 per cent. regulars 
and 4o per cent. ‘rookies,’ or raw recruits. The element of the 
untrained demoralizes the experienced men. The argument is 
clear. Let provision be made for filling the ranks of the regulars, 
in case of need, by call on the discharged men whose three years’ 
training has cost the country $3,000 for each man. This can be 
done by an appropriation which would, in a total of many years, 
be less than the sum which would be demanded in an emergency 
under the present method. 

“In round figures we now spend $70,000,000 a year to maintain 
a fighting force of 60,000 men. For five per cent. of that sum we 
could hold on call an additional force of 40,000 trained men on 
whose training we have already spent the huge sum of $120,000,- 
ooo, and who in case of sudden need would be worth 150,000 men 
obtained by promiscuous enlistment.” 


The Chicago Evening Post lays special stress upon the point 
that our need lies in a better drilled and better taught army rather 
than in a larger one, because “the adaptability of the intelligent 
American soldier will quickly give the new recruits a standard of 
efficiency superior to that of almost any other military body.” 
But the Philadelphia Press thinks otherwise. To quote: 


“No volunteer can learn these things except through actual ex- 
perience. To keep well [trained] soas tohit the enemy is the chief 
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‘“ HOLD YOUR INSURANCE.” 
New Yorxk--“ Oh, yes; I’m holding mine.” 
— Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Jourza/. 
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fa soldier. Then he must learn to shoot, which requires long 





aim 0 


ractise. : . 
ne A country so rich and so hard-headed in every business under- 


taking as is the United States should have a solid little army of at 
least 100,000 highly-drilled, thoroughly-seasoned, well-officered 
troops, who could be relied upon to meet an equal number from 
any other land under the sun. An army even as large as that could 
not carry on a great war, but it could be safely trusted to hold an 
enemy in check until a larger force could be properly put under 


arms.” 


FURTHER ADVENTURES OF THE RATE BILL. 


OR the time being the newspapers, or many of them, make a 
f show of bewilderment at what some of them call “ the con- 
fusion at Washington.” To find the President’s Rate bill, his pet 
measure, put into the hands of the Democratic Senator Tillman, 
his dearest enemy, is disconcerting enough. To find the President 
making the best of it with the remark that Senator Tillman was 
“a game fighter” certainly throws but dim light on the situation. 
The news that the Rate bill can go through only at the expense of 
the late lamented Philippine Tariff bill still further clouds the view. 
Says the New York Lvening Post (Ind.): 


> 


“Since Hamlet and Laertes changed rapiers, there has been no 
more dramatic shift than that by which the bill of the Republican 
President has been put in charge of the Democratic minority in 
the Senate. The result is to throw parties into confusion, to per- 
plex counsels, and to set political leaders at cross purposes. As 
if the stories of Aldrich’s break with Mr. Roosevelt were not tragic 
enough, this morning brings the painful news that Lodge’s friendly 
magnanimity in bearing with the President's vagaries has at last 
been stretched to the breaking point. The Massachusetts Sena- 
tor lets it be known that he can not approve Mr. Roosevelt in the 
embrace of Senator Tillman.” 


And the Washington correspondent of the New York World 
(Dem.) gives an amusing tho somewhat slangy account of the 
state of affairs, in the form of certain well-known children’s 
classics. It runs in this fashion: 


“‘And what is Rate Regulation?’ asked Little Gladys of the 
Grizzled Guide before they entered the portals of the Senate, 
which is Rate-Regulation Land—just now. 

“*Rate Regulation,’ replied the Grizzled Guide, ‘is the process 
of trying to do something you do not understand to people who do 
understand. Thatis, it is the effort to put the kibosh ona vast 
and arrogant monopoly that does not object to the kibosh if it is 
put on by its own kiboshers.’ 

“*T see,’ said Little Gladys thoughtfully ; ‘you mean that the 
railroads are willing to let the rate-regulators regulate rates, pro- 
vided the railroads fix the terms of the regulations by which the 
regulators will regulate.’ 

“* Tis even so,’ smiled the Grizzled Guide—’tis even so, or 


9” 


And yet many papers, even some of those who allege confusion, 
have a feeling that Senator Tillman is bound to issue forth from 
the confusion just asa full moon might break through a cloud bank. 
“Some of his friends are saying, ” observes Zhe Evening Post, 
“that he will rise to the height of his present opportunity, and by 
wise and restrained handling of the Railway bill, now placed in his 
charge, will show that he has in him the elements of statesman- 
ship.” At first blush papers were inclined to look upon the trans- 
fer of the bill to Senator Tillman’s hands as a piece of “ sardonic 
humor,” but the Senator’s announcement that he would be no- 
body’s clown proved rather reassuring. The Hartford Courant 
(Rep.) calls attention to the fact that there is such a thing as 
“Roosevelt luck” witha habit of appearing in times of stress ; and 
the Washington Star (Ind.) reasons this way: “ Responsibility de- 
velops men, and this is the greatest responsibility that has rested 
on Mr. Tillman’s shoulders since he entered public life.” It adds 
encouragingly : 


“The President is not in a hole, nor has railroad-rate making 
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been put there, by the work of Mr. Aldrich. From now on noth- 
ing can be done in a corner that will not be subject to inquiry and 
explanation in the open. Wall Street may chuckle, or rage and 
imagine vain things, but the issue of railroad-rate legislation is 
now before the Senate, and the Senate is before the people. The 
light beating upon that body was never whiter.” 


The railroad Senators, in the opinion of the Indianapolis Vews 
(Ind.), did nothing but spite their own faces by delivering them- 
selves “and, as far as they could, their party into the hands of the 
enemy.” Zhe Mews does notsee “ how there could be better polit- 
ical capital for the Democratic party than this.” But in the opin- 
ion of the Washington Pos¢ (Ind.) Senator Aldrich will find it “a 
big job to juggle with a bill in the keeping of Benjamin R. Till- 
man ”—a bill, by the way, with which the Buffalo Express (Rep.) 
sees a great chance for the noble Roman from South Carolina “ to 
improve his reputation.” 

In the mean while the debate goes on, with Senator Bailey, the 
Democratic leader, not even a member of the committee, in charge 
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OF COURSE. 
In an interview Senator Foraker stated positively that he would not 
support the Hepburn Rate legislation. 
—Satterfiela in the Omaha Mews. 
of the Administration forces, and Senators Foraker (Rep.) and 
McCumber (Rep.) against the bill. Here is a sample of Senator 
Foraker’s ideas: 


“This proposed rate legislation raises some of the most impor- 
tant questions we have had to deal with since the Civil War. It 
is so contrary to the spirit of our institutions and of such drastic 
and revolutionary character that, if not in its immediate effect, at 
least as a precedent, the consequences are likely to be most un- 
usual and far-reaching.” 


Once the Statehood bill is out of the way, the Rate bill will 
come up as unfinished business. - And the New York Zimes (Dem.) 
makes this prediction : 


“There will be a beautiful fight over it in the Senate. The con 
stitutional lawyers will assail it, the defenders of property interests 
against demagogic assault will point out its dangers. Mr. Tillman 
with uplifted pitchfork will defy them all. They may preach 
about the Constitution, they may preach about the sacredness of 
vested rights. Senator Tillman will do his utmost to put the rail- 
roads of the country under executive control. In charge of the 
Hepburn bill he is the right man in the right place.” 


And truly the fight is going on with all sorts of flourishes. Sen- 
ator Tillman has this to say: 
‘¢ The bill will probably pass, and the principal fight will be on 


the proposed amendment for court supervision of rates. The 
Kill will pass the Senate without amendment, I think.”’ 
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THE ODESSA OF OHIO. 


N spite of all the dark things that this title implies, the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer uses it in describing the situation at 
Springfield, Ohio, last week, when for the second time in two 
years amob indulged in a two-days’ carnival of murder and arson. 
“If missionaries shall be forced to fly from China,” says that 
paper, “they can find an ample field for their endeavors in the 
‘Jungle’ of darkest Ohio.” In the spring of 1904 a mob assaulted 
the jail, seized a negro prisoner, and lynched him in one of the 
principal streets. They then attacked and set fire to some of the 
“dives” in the negro quarter of the town. Troops were called out 
to restore order and some arrests were made, but, according to the 
Buffalo Express, “ there was no punishment of sufficient severity to 
impress any one with the majesty of the law.” On Tuesday of 
last week the mob again held sway. Angered by the serious 
wounding of a white man in a quarrel with negroes, who were 
spirited out of the city barely in time to prevent a lynching, the 
mob proceeded to vent its wrath and disappointment in the negro 
quarter. Some filthy shanties known as the “Jungle” were fired 
and the inmates left to burn, while “ the whisky-soaked rioters,” in 
the words of Zhe Plain Dealer,“ cut the hose of the fire depart- 
ment, and laughed at the local police and militi1.” Eight com- 
panies of militia dispersed the mob, but were unable to prevent 
incendiarism. Nine ricters have been arrested and a citizens’ 
committee has been appointed to prosecute the rioters. 

If the authorities of Springfield had been more diligent in their 
efforts to punish the lawbreakers in 1904, few of the newspapers 
doubt that there would have been no repetition of the offense, and 
they are intently watching to see if the officials have learned the 
lesson, This latest outburst, says the Buffalo Express, “isa di- 
rect result of the lawlessness” of the officials “in failing to punish 
adequately the rioters two yearsago” ; and the Pittsburg Dispatch 
thinks that “the people of Springfield are to blame for this second 
humiliation, since it is evident they also have done nothing to 
compel reform.” The Toledo Blade calls the recent exhibition of 
mob spirit “a sporadic outburst of lawlessnes t' _ seems to per- 
vade our national life,” and Zhe Plain Dec, in an editorial 
headed “ The Odessa of Ohio,” says: 


“Two years ago this month the Ohio town of Springfield in- 
dulged in a two-days’ saturnalia of murder and arson. .A mere 
handful of toughs and loafers were allowed to lynch and burn at 
their own savage will, unchecked by the law’s arm at the time and 
unpunished byitafterward. The cowardice, or the sympathy with 
the mob, which the authorities manifested while the carnival of 
crime was in progress was displayed by successive juries later on, 
when an attempt was made to bring some of the firebugs and mur- 
derers to justice. Whatever public sentiment in the city was al- 
lowed to find expression was divided—an appalling fact in itself. 
. . . Ason the former occasion, there is too much reason to fear 
that when the time comes the higher authorities will justify their 
existence no better than did the inefficient, headless police and the 
skulking militia ; while it will be surprising if public opinion does 
not excuse or defend the crime, or at least refrain from condemn- 
ing and effectually resenting it....... 

“Springfield seems to crave the honor of being known as the 
Odessa of Ohio and is gloriously sustaining itsclaim. In fact, the 
reports from the Buckeye city do more than suggest the stories of 
race hatred and official sympathy with it that came from the Rus- 
sian town. At all events, the United States is again estopped 
from reproving savagery in other lands, while if missionaries shall 
be forced to fly from China they can find an ample field for their 
endeavors in the ‘Jungle’ of darkest Ohio.” 


The exhibition of last week showed, again, according to the 
New York G/ode, that the negro question is not a sectional one. 
“The spirit of savagery being common,” we read, “it remains to 
be seen whether one section will be more active in its suppression 
than the other.” And the Newark Mews remarks that we should 
“cease to brand the South asa peculiar people in its easily aroused 
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passion of cruelty wreaked on the man of black skin,” for “ the 
pitch smears both sides of Mason and Dixon’s line ana it merits 
more severe castigation at the hands of public opinion and the law 
here than there.” The Norfolk Virginian-Pilot hits back at its 
Northern contemporaries in this manner: 


“The incident should serve to put a quietus for a while at least 
upon those of our Northern contemporaries who lose no opportu- 
nity to inveigh against the prevalence of mob violence in the 
South. Such violence is to be deplored, whether it occurs in the 
North or the South, whether it is directed against white or black: 
but it is about time for the Northern press to quit assuming the 
‘holier-than-thou’ attitude when discussing occurrences of this 
character which happen south of Mason and Dixon’s line.” 





THE TRAIL OF GRAFT. 


T HE center of the storm blowing about the ears of the grafters 

has shifted to Cincinnati, and the newspapers are watching 
developments. But the way they watch it is curious. It is not 
as tho some new star had swum into their ken, but in that patient 
manner that comes of a large experience. “What will the har- 
vest be? A new order of things? Or only a new boss?” wonders 
the Washington Star. The Drake Committee, appointed by the 
Ohio State Senate to uncover the methods of Cincinnati’s late 
boss, George B. Cox, found in its very first sittings that County 
Treasurer R. K. Hynicka received “gratuities” from banks to 
the sum of $15,000 or $20,000 a year because he deposited county 
funds with them for which they paid no interest. Asked whether 
he divided the money with any one else or kept it himself his reply 
was, “I kept it.” ; 

At this rate, thinks the Springfield Repuddican, “ the Cox system 
of political grafting will be made to appear even richer than the 
Pennsylvania and Philadelphia brands of the article.” And the 
New York 77zbune observes: 


“If ‘honest graft’ can flourish to that extent in Cincinnati and 
be acknowledged and defended on the witness stand, some startling 
revelations may be expected when the committee’s probe goes 
deeper. Doubtless the connections of the Cox machine with pub- 
lic-service corporations, if brought to light, will constitute another 
striking chapter in the sinister record of political activities in busi- 
ness and business activities in politics. To sunder the corrupting 
relation between semipublic enterprises and politicians who are 
willing to betray the public interest is the great task which Ameri- 
can municipalities have now to face. A full exposure of the 
methods which have made such a partnership possible is the first 
step toward cleaner government. The Cincinnati investigation 
will, therefore, be closely watched by every other city trying to 
solve the problem of municipal regeneration.” 


The Ohio papers are rather more deeply interested in the in- 
quiry than the outside press, and the Cleveland Plain Dealer urges 
that plenty of time and money he allowed the committee. The 
Cleveland Leader congratulates Cleveland because it isn’t Cincin- 
nati, and elsewhere says: 


“So far the committee has done well. It must keep straight on 
to its goal. And’ that goal must not be merely the exposure of 
graft affecting the underlings of the machine which controlled and 
corrupted Cincinnati politics and government for many years. It 
will not, can not satisfy the people of Ohio to be shown how and 
in what sums boodlers in public offices—ward heelers and petty 
bosses promoted to places of power and trust—have obtained dirty 
money. Public sentiment demands the uncovering of the men be- 
hind the official catspaws. 

“The investigation must go to the bottom of the foul mess of 
corruption and knavery. It must not turn aside for fear or favor, 
influence or rewards of any kind. But it is more vital that the 
probing should be carried to the top. The big rascals must be 
pilloried. Nothing less can do the people of Ohio the service 
which is expected of the committee that has already more than 
justified its appointment.” 


According to news despatches from Columbus, the committee 
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“has mapped out a course to be followed” in finding out how 
George B. Cox rose from a bartender “to the affluence of a mil- 


lionaire.”. Rumor has it that one Charles F. Murphy, of New , 


York, is watching the inquiry with interest. 





CHINA AND THE MISSIONARIES. 


HILE the attack upon the missionaries of Nanchang, 
China, evokes many varied expressions of opinion from the 
American press, there comes with each such expression a warning 
that the missionaries must not forget and become too temporally 
lordly. In the present instance, so the report goes, a Chinese 
magistrate, disputing a point of property possession with some 
Catholic priests, became so incensed at their demands and aggres- 
siveness that he committed suicide, whereupon six French priests 
and two English missionaries were killed. The New York £ve- 
ning Mail thinks the missionaries in China “ should be admonished 
that their work for the present must be accomplished along meek 
and lowly, rather than high and mighty, lines.” The despatch to 
the London 77mes makes this observation : 


“It is impossible to deny that the intervention of missionaries 
in Chinese local politics and their protection of native converts is 
one of the chief causes of the anti-foreign attitude of the Chinese 
officials. Under existing conditions the present case inevitably 
will increase the hostility to foreigners.” 


And what a great many papers wish is that the missionaries 
should steer clear of local politics. At any rate, they think the 


missionaries should withdraw for the present. The Philadelphia 
Ledger says: 


“Mr. Conger, who knew China before and during the Boxer 
outbreak, and Dr. Morrison, the London 77/mes correspondent and 
the best-informed correspondent at Peking, with other authorities 
equally credible, join in asserting that trouble is inevitable. It 
would seem to be plainly the duty of missionary officials to call 
their men home out of the path of an almost certain storm, in 
which useful and devoted lives would certainly be lost.” 


The Washington /Pos¢, in spite of its admiration for the mis- 
sionaries, thinks it foolish for us to speak of military intervention, 
since we can not invade a country like China. It goes on: 

“We are unwelcome. We can do nothing but mischief by re- 


maining. Certainly we are doing no good of any kind. And if 
the infuriated populace should put our missionaries to death—as 

















“YOU STAY HERE AND IF THAT FELLER GETS GAY JUST WHISTLE.” 
—Westerman in The Ohio State Journal (Columbus). 
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now seems more than probable—how shall we please the Prince of 
Peace by ravaging Chinese territory and immolating Chinese thou- 
sands in barbarous and cruel vengeance? 

“ The chances all are that we should be punished and humiliated 
in such an enterprise, but, even if we were to succeed, how would 
that consummation add to the glory of the God who preached 
peace on earth and good-will among men—tbhe God we think we 
worship?” i 


But some papers, as, for instance, the Pittsburg Pos?, think our 
military preparations distinctly wholesome. Says Zhe Post; 


“It is claimed that nothing but force appeals to the Oriental 
mind, and that anything that looks like weakness or indecision is 
at once a cause for overt proceedings. The Chinese Government 
is likely to be stirred to action by the evidences that the other 
Powers are getting ready to protect their citizens in the Empire, 


and in this way the necessity for outside interference may be 
obviated.” 


And, in any event, the Philadelphia Press draws great consola- 
tion from President Roosevelt’s “ ringing address” to the soldiers 
and sailors of America. For in that address Zhe Press sees 
“guaranty enough that the full interests of this country in the Far 
East are being watched with an eye that never sleeps.” 





““MOLLIE MAGUIRISM” IN THE WEST. 


HE press of the country, and especially of the West, are fully 
aroused over the charges implicating the Western Federa- 

tion of Miners in a series of assassinations and murderous plots 
that the New York G/ode thinks borders on nihilism, and which 
the Hartford Couranz likens to the “reign of terror established in 
the Pennsylvania coal regions by the Mollie Maguires, more than 
thirty years ago.” The present crisis in the affairs of this labor 
union, which many newspapers have without reservation held 
largely responsible for the disorders and crimes in Colorado in the 
strike of 1904, is due to the confession of Harry Orchard, who 
acknowledges murdering. ex-Governor Steuenberg, of Idaho, on 
December 30, 1905, and dynamiting fourteen non-union miners at 
a railway station at Independence, Colo., on June 6, 1904. Steuen- 
berg, it will be remembered, had been active in attempting to re- 
strain violence and sustain the law in the Coeur-d’Alene’ mining 
riots in 1889. Of this confession Governor Gooding, of Idaho, 

















JUMPING ON YOUR UNCLE SAMUEL. 
A very popular game in China just now. 
—Morgan in the Philadelphia /nguirer. 
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says that “when it is made public in detail, it will shock civiliza- 
tion.” 

In what is published of this confession Orchard charges that he 
was hired to kill the ex-Governor by the “inner circle” of the 
Western Federation of Miners. He claims to have attempted to 
dynamite Justices Gabbert and Goddard of the Colorado Supreme 
Court, former Governor Peabody, of Colorado, and many others, 





CHARLES H. MOYER. 


WILLIAM D. HAYWOOD. 


Two officials of the Western Federation of Miners charged with insti- 
gating the murder of former Governor Steuenberg, of Idaho. 


including militia officers, and charges the leaders of the Federation 
with a long list of crimes. “The confession is a recital of as 
hideous a story as the annals of crime have ever produced,” says 
the Louisville Couszer-/ournaz, which regards the confession as the 
truth, since many of the details have been verified by the police, 
even to the finding of bombs in the places described. Asa result 
of this confession William D. Haywood, secretary-treasurer of the 
Federation of Miners, Charles H. Moyer, president, and George 
A. Pettibone, of the same union, have been arrested in Denver and 
taken to Boisé City, Idaho, to stand trial. The union is reported 
to be determined to fight the case to the end. 

Many of the papers are reserved in their discussion of these ar- 
rests, fearing to prejudge the case, yet they are loud in the denun- 
ciation of such acts of violence. “A very few such occurrences,” 
says the New York G/ode, “would cause a popular uprising and 
sweep the country clean of unionism for many years to come,” and 
the Portland Ovegontan remarks that “it is now a fight between 
every American citizen who believes in right, justice, and freedom 
and the fiends who, with bomb, stiletto, and pistol, seek to make 
it impossible for any American citizen to enjoy these blessings.” 
If conviction should follow, the Spokane (Wash.) Sfokesman- 
Review declares, the Western Federation would be regarded by 
citizens “as an outlaw organization,” and the Louisville Courier- 
Journal calls upon the authorities to “ search out every member of 
the band and prosecute him mercilessly.” 

Colorado has probably suffered more than any other State from 
the alleged crimes of the Western Federation of Miners, and in 
looking over the newspapers of that State we find that most of 
them are not prejudging the case, but anxiously awaiting the out- 
come of the trial. “What the people desire more than anything 
else is that the truth relating to the horrible crimes in Colorado 
and in Idaho shall be made known,” says the Pueblo Chieftain. 
So, too, thinks the Colorado Springs Gazette. But in Denver we 
find three of the dailies trying to settle the case among themselves. 
The Republican accuses The News and The Times with trying to 
shield the accused Federation officials. This 7ze Mews and The 
Times deny emphatically. Zhe Times denounces the action of 
Governor MacDonald in permitting the accused men to be taken 
from the State “without due process of law,” and 7he Republican 
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says that Ze Times is furious because the prisoners did not have 

the opportunity to find some technical flaw in the procedure “ which 

would furnish a pretext for discharging them on hadeas corpus ang. 
thus effectually prevent a trial on its merits.” Zhe Mews prints 

the story that Orchard was not a union man, but the tool of the 
“Mine Owners’ Association,” the bitter opponents of the miners, 

and it adds that it will refrain from any editorial opinion until al} 
the facts are known. Zhe Republican, which seems at this early’ 
hour to have tried and condemned the leaders of the Miners’ Fed. 
eration, holds them responsible for a good many of the crimes in 
Colorado, and declares that they attempted to “ establish the wil} 
of the association as the law of every mining camp in the Rocky 
Mountains.”’ To quote: 


“The last act in the terrible tragedy of Colorado’s attempt to 
maintain its authority against the conspiracy of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners to rule in Cripple Creek, Telluride, and other 
mining districts has been begun. The conspiracy of murder, by 
which some members of the Federation hoped to reestablish their 
power and to wreak vengeance upon judges and other officials who 
maintained the law, has been exposed, and it now remains to deter- 
mine what punishment shall be assessed against the conspirators, 

“The Western Federation of Miners is a conspiracy against 
the freedom of every man to work when he sees proper to do so 
and an attempt to establish the will of the association as the law 
of every mining camp in the Rocky Mountains. The Cripple- 
Creek strike was called for the purpose of forcing recognition of 
the authority of the Western Federation and in no sense to im- 
prove the condition of the men who were at that time working in 
the mines of the district. Because it failed in this particular, mur- 
der was resorted to as a means of intimidating working men and 
their employers, and later for the purpose of punishing the officials 
and others who maintained the dignity of the State and enforced 
the law. 

“The Federation having been overthrown completely in Colo- 
rado, its members retained no hope of regaining their footing ex- 
cept by establishing a reign of terror through the use of explosives, 
This was the conspiracy, and it extended over the entire Rocky 
Mountain region....... 

“It was a conspiracy against the freedom of every citizen, and 
especially against the right of every man to work without waiting 
for the consent or approval of any organization. Colorado gained 
a great victory for civil liberty when it suppressed the disorderly 
element in Cripple Creek and Telluride and demonstrated that 
the law was stronger than any criminal organization or conspiracy. 
But the fruits of that victory would be lost were the conspirators 
to be permitted to revenge themselves upon the officials by whose 
courage and devotion to duty this campaign for law and order was 
won.” 

















JusticE—‘I shall strip the mask from this fiend and reveal his iden- 
tity.” — Morris in the Spokane Spokesman-Review. 
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THE PEACEMAKER IN THE COAL REGIONS. 


HE upshot of the conference between miners and operators 

on March 15, most papers predict, will be peace in the bitu- 
minous and anthracite regions. This the press are inclined to at- 
tribute to the intervention of President Roosevelt. Both Francis 
L. Robbins, on behalf of the operators, and'John Mitchell, on be- 
half of the miners, received the following letter from the President: 


“Srr—I note with very great concern the failure in your late 
convention on the joint interstate agreement to come to a basis of 
settlement of the bituminous mining scale of wages. You in this 
business have enjoyed a great industrial peace for many years, 
thanks to the joint-trade agreement that has resulted in the action 
of your successive conventions. A strike such as is threatened on 
April 1 is a menace to the peace, business, and general welfare of 
the country. I urge you to make a further effort to avert such a 
calamity. You and Mr. Robbins are joint chairmen of the Trade 


‘Agreement Committee of the National Civic Federation, and it 


seems to me that this imposes an additional duty on you both and 
gives an additional reason why each of you should join in making 
a further effort. Very respectfully, 

“THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 


The Toledo Blade feels that by this act the President has re- 
guced the danger of a coal strike toa minimum and further ob- 
serves: 


“The broad humanitarianism of President Roosevelt, and his 
quick grasp of the situation, frequently demonstrated in the past, 
are once more brought out in bold relief. He is not waiting until 
there is actual suffering, until the wheels of commerce are stopped 
and the hum of the factory hushed. By speaking now he would 
avert a great calamity, and he has spoken. And in this respect, 
atleast, Zhe Blade is of the opinion that his request will be law.” 


The majority of the people, thinks the Milwaukee Sex¢ine/, are 
with the President in this move, and the Pittsburg Dispatch can 
hardly doubt that it will be successful. And because the Presi- 
dent has “said what men of sense were thinking and urging,” and 
“said it with authority,” the Philadelphia Ledger thinks him enti- 
tled to the thanks of the country. Only the St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrathas a fear that he “is attempting more than anybody else 
in his place would attempt” in view of the new conditions in the 
coal regions. 

Some papers, however, are inclined to look a gift horse in the 
mouth. Spring is in the land, and the New York Journal of 
Commerce, for one, sees but small use in the intervention. It 
adds: 


“There could be no repetition of the experiment of 1902 in the 
anthracite fields, and Mr. Mitchell must know it. The precedent 
of Presidential interference has not been an unmixed benefit and 
can be justified only by a serious emergency from which there is 
no other escape. The precedent is not to be lightly followed and 
there seems to be no occasion for it now. Mr. Mitchell must 
know better than to take the responsibility of a coal strike under 
present conditions.” 


And the Brooklyn C7z¢izen comes to the pessimistic conclusion 
that the President only made matters worse, since the situation 
“was plainly leading to a peaceful solution.” 


To make assurance against a strike doubly sure, W. Ellis Corey, 
president of the United States Steel Corporation, has notified 
President Robbins, of the Pittsburg Coal Company, that the Steel 
Corporation is in no position to put up with a strike. Mr. Corey 
is reported to have said: 


“The United States Steel Corporation will not stand for any 
Strike at present in the bituminous coal regions, at least in that 
portion from which we draw our coal. We have a twenty-five- 
year contract with the Pittsburg Coal Company which must be 
taken care of or given up. We have one year’s solid work ahead, 
and can not afford to have our mills shut down for even a day 
through lack of coal.” 


The minimum for each year in this contract, according to news 
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reports, is 8,000,000 tons. Mr. Robbins, it is said, at once decided 
to give the miners an advance and to keep the mines going. Mr. 
Corey’s warning, coupled with President Roosevelt’s advice, 
thinks the New York 77ibune, was responsible for “ the lightning 
change of policy.” Zhe Tribune goes on to moralize: 


“No great industry now stands isolated and on its own feet. 
Each owes a duty to the interests with which it is involved anda 

















A NEW LIGHT ON THE SITUATION. 
-—-Thorndike in the Philadelphia Press. 


certain service to the general public. The coal strike of 1902 was 
helpful in forcing a recognition of this economic principle; and 
combinations, either of operators or of workers in the coal indus- 
try, should be careful not to overlook it in future struggles to set- 
tle their internal disputes.” 





WHAT COMPETITION COSTS. 

Bee one great curse of to-day is competition is the theory 

which Mr. Sidney A. Reeve ably advances in his new book, 
“The Cost of Competition.” Competition, from its very defini- 
tion, the author believes, “consists in waste” and “must entail 
poverty and overwork in the form of the starvation wage, and 
poverty and no work in the form of the submerged tenth.” He 
avers in vigorous language that the modern competition system 
is maintained at a terrible cost, not only to the poor, the disinher- 
ited, the losers in the game, but even to those who are apparently 
the winners, and, indeed, to the whole community. He passes 
hastily over the places “ where poverty openly flaunts its begging 
needs or cloaks its shame in congested numbers,” but calls the 
reader’s attention rather to “ where it hides its stern reality under 
a brave exterior.” The workers at the starvation wage, he says, 
include “ the clergy, the missionaries, the physicians, the nurses, 
the teachers, the reformers, the inventors, the writers, the artists, 
the musicians ard the architects, the firemen, the policemen, the 
soldiers and sailors, and the life-saving crews along our coast; the 
Salvation Army and the Sisters of Charity.” These, he says, “are 
the classes of producers which are at the bottom of the economic 


pyramid and in the van of our moral progress.” He goes on to 
say: 


“Look at the &anumbered, unknown millions, fighting for life, 
and pretending not; counting each ounce of strength and each 
penny of cash for its weight against, not always sheer hunger and 
cold, but against disease and domestic burdens, against that de- 
terioration which comes from monotony of existence, against child- 
hood’s lack of opportunity or age’s lack of comfort, good appear- 
ance, and that proper pride in social position which the self-satisfied 
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alternately appeal to for further stimulus for striving and condemn 
as extravagantly wasteful ! 
sympathy.” 


In summing up his points about the cultured classes who, as he 
says, “earn the starvation wage, in the service of religion, educa- 
tion, arts, medicine, and diverse methods of life-salvage,” he re- 
marks: 


“ They stand in continuous refutation of the doctrine that happi- 
ness depends upon a surfeit of worldly goods. But theirs is the 
happiness of altruism, a philosophic disregard of material environ- 

















SIDNEY A. REEVE. 
Author of “ The Cost of Competition,” a disciple of Edward Bellamy. 


ment, not that of full and natural life to the utmost. 
have adopted abnegation and ascetism as their faith. Their prog- 
ress of life is by abandonment. They inherit, or learn uncon- 
sciously with their work, the high ideal of work done for the work’s 
sake. . .. Yet, it is not true that the skilled or altruistic wage- 
earners are all happy. Abnegation and high ideal may purify their 
own souls above worldly desire, but it renders them only the more 
sensitive to the suffering and the degradation about them. . 
The thinking and praying artists may forgive the commercial hand 
which robs him, but even in his noblest moments comes the bitter- 
ness of the cup of Gethsemane.” 


nee amey 


In recounting the winner’s side of the case, the author lays it 
down asa principle that, under the present system, comparative 
individual morality has ceased to be a factor in the results. To 
succeed in business, he says, is to make all you can out of your 
neighbor. “What the traffic will bear” is the only limiting rule 
as to high prices in the commercial world, he maintains. Does 
competition pay, he asks, without regard to conscience, even when 
one wins? Does it bring peace of mind, or health, or leisure, or 
insurance against any of the physical or mental ills of life? To 
these questions the author replies: 


“The business man is always worried. He is always over- 
worked. His family scarcely knows him. He lacks leisure, and 
the esthetic appreciation which goes with it almost as thoroughly 
as does the labor. One of the editors of one of our best monthlies 
remarks: ‘I never knew a man truly lovable to the core, but that 
he was a man of leisure.’ The business man’s leisure never 
comes, except with competence and retirement. To many men 
these never come. When they do, they find him broken in health, 
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chained to commercialism of thought and taste, and lost forever to 
true amusement. . .. The right and proper discontent of man 
with his attainments, coupled with divine peace of content with 
his possessions, has given way to the sordid combination, in the 
self-made man, of complete satisfaction with himself, and com- 
plete dissatisfaction with his possessions.” 


The winner of the economic race, the author concludes, is pre. 
judged and condemned “ by his fundamental philosophy to failure 
of satisfaction in the ethical field of effort; as surely as he has won 
above the whole world, or even tried to do so, he has lost his best 
soul.” The lesson, the inevitable lesson to the community, from 


the competitive system to the youth of the country, according to 
the author, is as follows: 


“Do business from the age of fifteen on! Breathe and eat and 
drink business: worship it by day and dream of it by night! , , . 
Learn at every turn to take all that the law allows— and five or five 
hundred per cent. more, if you can escape detection! 

“It is barter, ever present in spirit as well as in deed, which has 
driven away from us, as a nation, all patience with the art that is 
longer than life ; which declares all painting worthless which does 
not catch the eye with novelty of style, and every note dull which 
is not played ¢vemolo; which dictates for us our long hours and 
concentrated form of work and the hurry of our recreations, poison- 
ing our every indoor moment with comparisons of worth and qur 
every outdoor breath with comparisons of speed; which forces 
us all to choose between being irritable critics or wearied cynics; 
which makes nervous breakdown our national disease and spreads 
over the land a network of our over-intricate life, to choose the 
strenuous while preferring the simple; which, and not democracy, 
has robbed us of the stately courtesy of older and unsold days, 
when men had time to live; which casts over every line of the 
divine picture of true success in life, of life properly one glad, 
sweet, and natural song, a tinsel curtain whose woof is external 
ostentation and whose warp is concealed antagonism. For such 
is the philosophy and the fact of barter, when legalized, operated, 
and worshiped upon a national scale.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


CONGREsS might profitably incorporate that whipping-post bill as a rat 
legislation amendment.— 7 he Detroit Journal. ; 


A GIFT-BEARING Greek is properly feared, but not nearly so much as an 
amendment-bringing Senator.— The Chicago Record-Herald. 


ALL who were not invited to the Roosevelt wedding can get even when they 
have a wedding in their own families.— The Chicago Daily News. 


THE President thinks that American troops are needed in China. Why not 
make the President police commissioner for the world after 19097— The Atlanta 
Journal. 




















UncLe SAmM—“T had no idea that this carpet was so dirty.’ 
— Handy in the Duluth News-Tribune. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


A CRITICISM OF THE AMERICAN OPERA 
AUDIENCE. 


LTHO the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, has gath- . 


ered together “a greater number of great artists than can be 
heard in any other one opera company in the world,” says Miss 
Katherine Metcalf Roof, a writer in Zhe Craftsman (New York), 
“the performances as a whole do not reach the standard of excel- 
lence that this fact gives us a right to expect.” She finds the ex- 
planation of this in the fact that “the opera audience is the least 
cultured musically of any American music-attending audience,” 
and quotes in support of her view Wagner’s aphorism, “ Not the 
individual, but the community alone, can create works of art.” 
The community that creates works of art, Miss Roof maintains, 
does not commune within the walls of the Metropolitan. At the 
last, however, after analyzing the conditions by which opera in 
America is handicapped, she offers us comfort in the assertion that 
our general public is not deteriorating, but developing, in the mat- 
ter of artistic taste; and that hence popular opinion may ulti- 
mately be the means of our having better opera here than any- 
where else in the world. “It does seem important,” she adds, 
“that an art that represents the demand of luxury in our country 
should imply also the appreciation of culture, so that the great art- 
ists who come to us or come from among us should not feel 
American recognition and American indifference alike valueless 
and non-significant.” 
Returning to the analysis of our opera audience, its expectations 
and ideals, Miss Roof states that Americans “go to the opera for 
many reasons besides love of music; they go because it is the 


fashion, to see each other, to satisfy a curiosity—at best, for the 


sake of afavorite singer.” Others “ go to the operas as they would 
to a lecture, armed with books of motives, scores, and electric 
candles, seeking acquaintance with Wagner’s divine harmonies 
through the cheerless doorway of the schoolroom.” These “are 
often entirely unmusical in taste, and seem to feel—with the rea- 
soning of the New England conscience—that it must be good for 
them because they don’t like it.” Again “there are those in a 
Wagner audience who pretend they like it because it seems dis- 
tinguished ; there are those who are so enamored of the idea that 
they feel the highest degree of enthusiasm, altho they do not rec- 
ognize the motives when they hear them; there are those who like 
it without analysis and without knowledge—and this last is surely 
the most promising state of the three.” Miss Roof’s criticism 
glances impartially from the upper galleries to the boxes. We 
read ; 


“At all performances there is, in the upper galleries and among 
the standees, a large percentage of those whose imaginations have 
become inflamed by the newspaper notoriety accorded to the prin- 
cipal singers, and who spend their time identifying and gossiping 
through Elsa’s dream and Briinhilde’s immolation. Their obtru- 
sive interruptions are a desecration to the music lover, but equally 
with the music lover they have paid for the right to enjoy the opera 
in their own way, and, having no musically susceptible sensibili- 
ties to be violated, actually do not realize that they are ruining the 
pleasure of others of different tastes. The audience at the popu- 
lar Saturday night performances is largely composed of this class 
—indeed it could scarcely be characterized as otherwise than un- 
couth; it is customary to hear full-voice questions as to the sing- 
er’s identity in the midst—preferably in the fzavo passages—of the 
most exquisite aria. 

“So much for the upper galleries and the occasional opera-goer. 
The floor and boxes represent the frankly social element; also that 
part of the audience without which opera would not exist. Every 
one has heard how this portion of the audience talks during the 
music, how it departs with silken rustle during the perfection of 
the Aida death duo, and hastens to the ball while Isolde’s heart 
breaks in the final measures of the Zzebestod; but comparatively 
little mention is made of the subscriber’s substantial and essential 
contribution. This, undoubtedly, would be the most difficult part 
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of the audience to reform, for it is a stubborn, if squalid, fact that 
he who pays the piper calls the tune. The subscribers who make 
our luxurious system of opera possible naturally feel their right 
to enjoy it in their own way. The American woman of millions 
would not be permitted to disturb a Bayreuth performance with 
her chatter, but here in her own opera-house she may indulge in 
conversation with her neighbor during the unveiling of the Grail if 
she will.” 


Another factor in the present situation, says Miss Roof, is our 
tendency to tenor and prima-donna worship—to the exaltation of 

















MISS KATHERINE METCALF ROOF, 
“The opera audience,” she says, “is the least cultured musically 
of any American music-attending audience.” 
the interpreter above the composer. “This deification of the vir- 
tuoso,” she reminds us, “ was the cause of the decadence, or rather 
arrested development, of Italian opera.” And the deification of 
the tenor, she finds, is “almost as characteristic of the American 
as of the Italian.” We read further: 


“Such interpretative genius as that of Mme. Ternina and Herr 
Reiss; such art as that of Mmes. Sembrich, Gadski, Lehmann, 
and Schumann-Heink, and of M. de Reszke and Sig. Caruso, can‘ 
not receive too much appreciation. The fact to be regretted is 
that the tribute to the singer should be so often disproportionate 
and indiscriminate. Such an exaggerated form of tenor worship, 
for instance, as M. Jean de Reszke inspired, seeming to blind his 
admirers to any other quality or individual in the performance, is 
of little value in the promotion of musical culture.” 


Moreover, “certain popular episodes in the operas are applauded 
without regard to the singer’s interpretation, very much as the un- 
cultured audience applauds the sentiment in lieu of the actor’s art.” 
Returning to the case of the individual singer, we learn that while 
artistic and popular success are not synonymous, “ they may arrive 
at the same conclusion by different routes.” - 

Of all nationalities, says Miss Roof, only the German goes to 
the opera for the sake of the opera alone. The Italian, as already 
stated, is chiefly interested in the singer. This is true toa less 
degree, we are told, of the French audience, which, moreover, “ is 
patriotic to the verge of provincialism in its musical taste.” Turn- 
ing to England, we find that “the fashionable element in an Eng- 
lish opera audience listens more quietly than the French, Italian, 
or American, but has less musical taste.” While America has not 
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yet learned to insist upon artistic conditions for its opera, Miss 
Roof concedes that “our public will not permanently accept infe- 
rior singers,” and that “it is beginning to have glimmerings con- 
cerning interpretatio ” 


**PUNCH’S” CHANGE OF. EDITORS. 


IR FRANCIS C. BURNAND’S resignation as editor of 
London’s famous comic weekly, Pumch, and Mr. Owen Sea- 
man’s succession to the office, will not, it is generally predicted by 
the American press, result in any notable change in the aspect of 
that classic sheet. “Others may change,” remarks the New York 
Evening Post,“ but Punch retains a kind of Olympian uniformity ; 
from its first number, sixty-five years ago, to the last, its outward 























SIR FRANCIS C. BURNAND. 


He is a master of the literary bur- 
lesque in the form of novels and plays. 


MR. OWEN SEAMAN,. 
Who writes “ the most graceful nu- 
morous verse since Calverley.” 


THE OLD AND THE NEW EDITOR OF “ PUNCH.” 


appearance and inward savor are practically identical.” And now, 
as if by fore-ordination, Zhe Post adds, “the admirable parodist, 
Owen Seaman, takes the head of the table, and Pach will, if any- 
thing, be more Punch than ever.” 

The retiring editor, Sir Francis Burnand, was intimately asso- 
ciated with Pusch for twenty years before he assumed the editor- 
ship, a quarter of a century ago. The New York 7imes says of 
him: 


“Tf ever a man found his right vocation 1t was Burnand when 
he became editor of Punch, yet he settled on the vocation of a 
humorist after deciding, first, to become a lawyer, then an Angli- 
can clergyman, then a Catholic priest, and then an actor... . He 
has been an ideal editor, ever on the alert to discover new men, 
writers, or artists; ever appreciative of good work and quick to 
pick out the flaws in work that is not good, and, what has been re- 
garded as a most important quality, retaining a neutral attitude in 
regard to political and religious questions. Under his editorship 
Punch has printed few cartoons of the bitterly partizan character 
which marked those it published under Mark Lemon, Shirley 
Brooks, and Tom Taylor, the editors who preceded Sir Francis. . 
His activity has been amazing, and when the sparkling, bubbling 
character of his humor is taken into consideration it becomes more 
amazing still. He is an inveterate punster ; every- English humor- 
ist has to be, but the number of the puns he incorporated into his 
books was a little too much for even the average English reader. 
‘Ten puns on a page is exhausting,’ some critic once said about 
‘Happy Thoughts.’ ” 


Among his best known burlesques are: “ Mokeanna,” “The 
Modern Sandford and Merton,” “ New Light on Darkest Africa,” 
and “ The Ride to Khiva.” His “ Happy Thoughts” went through 
twenty editions. But his chief productivity was in the drama, 
more than a hundred and twenty plays, chiefly burlesques and 
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light comedies, standing to his credit. His successor, Mr, Owen 
Seaman, is widely known for his humorous verse—more especially 
in the line of brilliant parody, as represented in such volumes as. 
“The Battle of the Bays.” Among his other publications are 
“ Horace at Cambridge,” “ In Cap and Bells,” “ Borrowed Plumes,” 
and “A Harvest of Chaff.” The choice of him was inevitable, 
remarks The Times Saturday Review, but adds, with a note of 
misgiving, “Owen Seaman has done so many things well that it 
seems he might have developed into something larger in the way 
of a twentieth-century British humorist, untrammeled by editorial 
cares.” 


Sir Francis Burnand’s resignation, according to Zhe Citizen 
(Columbus, Ohio), “reminds the world that another bright man, 
who has proved his humorous quality, has failed to make a funny 
paper of Punch, even tho it draws upon the wit of all England,” 
That Punch is dull is undoubtedly the prevailing American view ‘. 
but on this point 7he Evening Post makes illuminating comment, 
After asserting that Puzch has no serious rival in the comic field 
except Fliegende Blatter, this paper goes on to say: 


“Dull it is, in the sense that the best fun of the most jocose 
family may be merely tantalizing to the outsider. A nudge to the 
initiated may be sufficient to recall jokes proved by a thousand 
laughs; the uninitiated needs a clew. Now Puuch’s family is 
London—a family whose acquaintance is tolerably worth while— 
and probably no one who has not imaginatively made himself 
familiar with the mood of London has any business with Punch at 
all. It is the homesickness for London that extends the subscrip- 
tion list to the bounds of the Empire; it is the desire to know 
what London thinks of itself, of the provinces of the world, that 
makes readers for Punch in every land. It represents London in 
the mood of intellectual dalliance as thoroughly as /léegende 
Blatter does non-Prussian Germany. This representative quality 
gives to these two comic papers something of the solemnity of 
institutions. 

“No other nation has shown the same continuity of humor, 
French comic journalism, which in sheer literary and artistic abil- 
ity yields to none, is always prone to lapse into didactic and fairly 
savage satire or into crapulous buffoonery. A genuine humorist 
like Gavarni or Caran d’Ache isarare apparition ; the tendency is 
toward the portentous caricature of Daumier or Forain: One re- 
members a few great names, but hardly the journals that kept 
them in pay. In our own country, the absence of anything like 
genuine comic journalism is even more striking. We deal with 
isolated names, and not with journalistic pedigrees. In fact, the 
only caricaturists that approximately measure up to the English or 
Continental standards are those that work for the daily press. If 
Mr. McCutcheon should come east, it would shift the center of 
gravity of newspaper caricature ; if Mr. Rogers should quit Herald 
Square for Park Row, a good deal of political satire would take 
the Subway with him. Throughout American comic journalism 
the same lack of sequence is felt.”’ 

Our own comic journalism, remarks Zhe Post, suffers equally 
from vulgarity and fastidiousness. 





WHY HISTORY NEEDS REWRITING. 


ISTORY always needs to be rewritten because it is always. 
written wrong. Such is the dictum of Prof. George San- 
tayana in the concluding volume, named “ Reason in Science,” for 
his philosophical system bearing the general title “The Life of 
Reason.” The truth of his deliverance is supported by the decla- 
ration that “the conditions of expression and even of memory 
dragoon the facts and put a false front on diffuse experience.” 
The “ interesting,” he says, is brought forward “as if it had been 
central and efficacious in the march of events. ... Kings and 
generals are endowed with motives appropriate to what the his- 
torian values in their actions; plans are imputed to them prophetic 
of their actual achievements, while the thoughts that really preoc- 


cupied them remain buried in absolute oblivion.” Professor San- 


tayana does not make the wholesale charge against historians 
of deliberate falsitication, but represents them-—at least the “ hon- 
est historian”—as victims against their wills. The allowance 
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might charitably be taken in much of the contemporary judgment 
of Froude. The historian, he continues, as he loves the truth, 
would wish to see and to render it entire; “but the limits of his 
pook and of his knowledge force him to be partial.” “It is only 
a very great mind,” he declares, “seasoned by large wisdom, that 
can lend such an accent and such a carrying power to a few facts 
as to make them representative of all reality.” Professor Santa- 
yana’s ideal historian is he who aims at truth rather than effect or 
support of preconceptions, as the following shows: 


“Some historians indeed are so frankly partizan or cynical that 
they avowedly write history with a view to effect, either political or 
literary. Moralizing historians belong to this school, as well as 
those philosophers who worship evolution. They sketch every 
situation with malice and twist it, as if it were an argument, to 
bring out a point, much as fashionable portrait painters sometimes 
surcharge the characteristic, in order to make a bold effect at a 
minimum expense of time anddevotion. And yet the truly memo- 
rable aspect of a man is that which he wears in the sunlight of 
common day, with all his generic humanity upon him. His most 
interesting phase is not that which he might assume under the 
limelight of satirical or literary comparisons. The characteristic 
is after all the inessential, It marks a peripheral variation in the 
honest and sturdy lump.. To catch only the heartless shimmer of 
individuality is to paint a costume without the body that supports 
it. Thereforea broad and noble historian sets down all within his 
apperception. His literary interests are forgotten; he is wholly 
devoted to expressing the passions of the dead. His ideal, emana- 
ting from his function and chosen for no extraneous reason, is to 
make his heroes think and act as they really thought and acted in 
the world.” 


It is the opposite, however, which really happens, says the wri- 
ter, “sometimes to a marked and scandalous degree.” He con- 
tinues : 


“ As legend becomes in a few generations preposterous myth, so 
history, after a few rehandlings and condensations, becomes un- 
blushing theory. . . . The function of history, if it could be thor- 
oughly fulfilled, would be to render theory unnecessary. Did we 
possess a record of all geological changes since the creation we 
should need no geological theory to suggest to us what those 
changes must have been. Hypothesis is like the rule of three: it 
comes into play only when one of the terms is unknown and needs 
to be inferred from those which are give +. The ideal historian, 
since he would know all the facts, would need no hypothesis, and 
since he would imagine and hold all events together in their actual 
juxtapositions he would need no classifications. The intentions, 
acts, and antecedents of every mortal would be seen in their pre- 
cise places, with no imputed qualities or scope; and when those 
intentions had been in fact fulfilled, the fulfilments too would 
occupy their modest position in the rank and file of marching ex- 
istence. Toomniscience the idea of effect and cause would be un- 
thinkable. If all things were perceived together and coexisted for 
thought, as they actually flow through being, on one flat phenom- 
enal level, what sense would there be in saying that one element 
had compelled another to appear? The relation of cause is an in- 
strument necessary to thought only when thought is guided by 
presumption. We say, ‘If this thing had happened, that other 
thing would have followed’—a hypothesis which would lapse and 
become unmeaning ,had we always known all the facts. Forno 
supposition contrary to fact would have entered discourse.” 


Memory itself, says the writer, “is an expedient by which what 
is hopelessly lost in its totality may at least be partly kept in its 
beauty and significance; and experience can be enlarged in no 
other way than by carrying into the moving present the lesson and 
transmitted habit of much that is past.” History, he says, is re- 
duced to a similar indirect method of recovering what has lapsed. 
“The historian’s object may be to bring the past again before the 
mind in all its living reality, but in pursuing that object he is 
obliged to appeal to inference, to generalization, and to dramatic 
fancy.”? Asthese processes bring into play so much of the writer’s 
idiosyncrasy, truth is always colored by the narrator, and historic 
verity is an ideal ever to be striven for, but never attained. 
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LUDWIG FULDA IN AMERICA, 


ELDOM has a visitor from Germany been as cordially re- 
ceived by the press as has Dr. Ludwig Fulda, the distin- 
guished German poet and dramatist who is now lecturing in 
America under the auspices of the Germanistic Society. This or- 
ganization, which purposes to act as an intellectual mediator be- 
tween Germany and the United States, is only one phase of the 
movement initiated by the Kaiser Wilhelm’s suggestion of an ex- 
change of professors. President Roosevelt, we learn from the 
German //ero/d, has accepted the position of “ honorary president.” 
A scientist, Professor Delitzsch, was the first leader of modern 
German thought whom the society invited to our shores; in his 
wake follows a dramatist. 

Dr. Fulda’s name is not unknown in this country, some of his 
earlier and lighter works being used here as German text-books, 
while several of his dramas have been presented in German at the 
Irving Place Theater, New York. His fame, we are told, rests on 
the romantic comedies “The Talisman” and “The Son of the 

















DR, LUDWIG FULDA, 

By his translations of Moliére he has done for that dramatist what 
Schlegel and Tieck have done for Shakespeare. Both are German 
classics now. 

Caliph,” and on ‘The Sisters,” “The. Lost Paradise,” and 
“Friends of Youth.” The Staats Zeitung (New York) thinks that 
he has not yet created anything that may be styled great, but 
much that is good, and adds: “ Above all, it may be said in his 
favor that he is healthy. He may never lead his public; he is sure 
not to mislead it.” Asa further characterization the paper states 
that he places Schiller above Goethe. ‘One of the greatest tri- 
umphs of the new German school,” says the Brooklyn ZLag/e,“ was 
the accession of Fuldaand his conversion intoa serious dramatist.” 
His visit, it further remarks, is “ another evidence of our amazing 
thirst for knowledge in all its forms”; and its effect, we are in- 
formed on the same authority, “should not be an outbreak of 
translations of Fulda’s plays, which are studies of German life, 
but the writing of American plays in Fulda’s spirit.” To quote 
further: 

“The visit of Fulda concerns chiefly our drama, because his own 
reputation has been made in that field. Fulda is significant be- 
cause he grew up with the founding of the new school in Germany, 
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and actually joined the reformers after he had made a reputation 
with comedies in the old line. The German drama, led by Haupt- 
mann and Sudermann, has advanced under the wing of Ibsen until 
there is no field which the German dramatist does not take for his 
province. Plays are not forbidden there because they deal with 
religious subjects, with sociology, or with sexual questions, so long 
as they are written in the modern truth-seeking spirit, and not from 
the old French idea of exploiting sex to tickle lascivious appetites. 
‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession’ has been played in German without 
creating a riot and to the satisfaction of the lovers of sociological 
drama.” 

In an interview reported in the New York Zzmes Dr. Fulda ex- 
pressed the conviction that future friendships of rations will be based 
on cultural affinities. His lecture tour through America he regards 
as pioneer work in this direction. Once Americans were looked 
upon as semibarbarians whose only aim in life was the pursuit of 
the dollar. “But,” he says, “we have learned to respect and to 
admire you. We realize that America is no longer a country of 
crass commercialism, but has developed a fine appreciation of 
ideal values and an immense thirst forculture.” Dr. Fulda bitterly 
exposes the injustice to German writers of our present copyright- 
law regulations. He charges an American with having plagiarized 
his play “ The Lost Paradise,” and accuses Barrie of having “ bor- 
rowed” in the “ Admirable Crichton” pretty largely from another 
of his plays entitled “ Robinson's Island,” a fact pointed out at the 
time by German critics. Talking about literature and literary men 
he proclaimed Bernard Shaw the greatest living English writer. 
“That man,” he says, “is agenius. He is marvelous. He isa 
personality. He looks upon the world with his own eyes. I 
would call him a discoverer, one who discovers the old in the new 
and thus adds materially to our intellectual riches.” 





GREAT WRITERS OF CONTEMPORARY 
HOLLAND. 


LTHO so little is being Said in current criticism regarding the 
contemporary writers of Holland, we are assured by Mr. H. 
Messet, a contributor to the Wercure de France (Paris), that these 
writers are doing work which willl makea stir when introduced to the 
European reading world. Translations of Dutch novels, he says, 
are being prepared at this moment in Germany and France. In 
an interesting survey of the literary-artistic movement in Holland 
since 1875, he dwells particularly upon two authors who represent 
and lead the national literary life of to-day. These are Herman 
Heyermans, whose one-act play “A Case of Arson” has been re- 
cently introduced to English and American audiences by Mr. 
Henri de Vries, and I. Querido. To know the work and character- 
istics of these men, says Mr. Messet, is to know what Holland’s 
contribution is to modern culture and art. Tocondense and quote 
further: 


Heyermans is the father of a school and a literary movement 
He began asa socialist, as a disciple of older socialistic writers 
who, in the eighties, started a reaction against the literary tenden- 
cies that had prevailed for a number of years—“ bourgeois” ten- 
dencies. Art had been too individualistic, and in the name of 
democracy and humanity it had to be transformed. Heyermans, 
in full sympathy with this reaction, founded a periodical to advo- 
cate the new ideas by precept and example. It was to encourage 
naturalism, realism, and impressionism. It was to emancipate lit- 
erature and give it vitality, health, and power. 

Heyermans is best known as a dramatist and as the author of 
a series of sketches called “ Folklandjes.” These have enjoyed 
an extraordinary popularity. Some of them are humorous, some 
pathetic and dramatic; they deal with life in all its aspects, and 
display insight, a keen sense of the ridiculous, and a fantastic, 
capricious imagination. His plays are very successful; they are 
all thesis-plays. He has created many types, but his strength lies 
in depicting crowds rather than individuals. His most ambitious 
novel is “ Diamatstad ” (“The Diamond City ”), which is intended 
to be a modern epic. It is replete with brilliant and animated 
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scenes, and its style is rich and exuberant; but its Psychology of 
society is held to be doubtful. 

If Heyermans has talent, Querido isagenius. His parents were 
Portuguese nobles, with an Oriental strain, but he was born in 
Holland and his Oriental quality is discernible only in the ardor 
of his temperament and the splendor of his imagination and jm. 
agery. He isa poet in prose and a novelist of the first order. 

His finest works are: “ Levensgang,” “Menschenwee,” and 
“Kunstenaarsleven.” The first-named was a veritable revelation 
Nothing more lifelike and true had ever been done in Dutch fic. 
tion. The principal character of the novel is a Jewish parveny 
a goldsmith, and this figure excited general admiration. : 

Even a greater sensation was created by “ Menschenwee,” which 
followed. One critic said that it would do for Dutch art of the 
twentieth century what Rembrandt’s “ Night Watch” did for the 
art of the seventeenth. It is like a magnificent symphony; it js 
divided into four parts, each describing life in the country—nature 
and man—in a different season. Some of its realism is Coarse, 
Zolaesque, but in the main it is a superb panorama of rural life, 

One of the great figures of the novel is Kees, a poacher, a giant 
who is shunned and feared, whose hand is against every man, be- 
cause he has been refused work and opportunity, maltreated and 
unjustly been made an outcast. Kees is married to a shrew and 
superstitious bigot, and he hates his wife and all his children ex- 
cept ove, a sickly boy. This tie alone attaches him to humanity, 
The death of the child destroys the last tie, and Kees becomes, in 
fact, an enemy of society. 

This novel is full of dramatic episodes, life, and humanity. It 
is to be classed with the greatest works of Balzac and of Shake- 
speare. In fact, Querido may be called the Dutch Balzac, for his 
books constitute another “human comedy,” and he has grasped 
and painted every passion, instinct, ambition, and interest. 

He is romantic to the core, but while his spirit is that of an 
idealist and philosopher, his sole concern in art is to represent life 
as it is, to make man (especially the humble, poor man) under- 
stand himself. His love of the fields, of nature, is profound, as is 
his knowledge of them. 

His last novel is symbolical. It tells the story of the struggles 
of a man with the artist in him, of a long illness, of triumph over 
death and return to life, to work, to love. It is a symbolization of 
life and a hymn to love which is so sublime as to invite compari- 
son with the Song of Solomon. There is much about his colors, 
his methods of writing, of creating atmospheres, which suggests 
the greatest painters of Holland’s greatest period. 

Among the artists and novelists of Holland that stand next to 
these great names, the critic tells us, are Frans Netscher, Marcellus 
Emants, and Louis Couperus. Netscher is a realist who studies 
“low life” inan objective,cold manner. He is vigorous and lucid, 
but he does not move his readers. He is a disciple of Zola. 
Emants is a penetrating psychologist, but his subjects are unpleas- 
ant and his types negative. His women are of the “revolted” 
class—dissatisfied, vain, selfish; his men sensual, debased, degen- 
erate. He does not make vice attractive, but he studies itasa 
natural-historian, without approval or disapproval. He knows 
causes and consequences, but refuses to judge or “ take sides” in 
life. Couperus has been tarnslated into several languages. He 
is very popular, especially with women. He is brilliant, but rather 
shallow. He paints average men and women, and some of his 
novels are sad and tragic. The best of his works is “Eline 
Vere” —the story of a nervous, unhappy woman with an unsatis- 
fied vearning for love.—Zvanslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGLSsT. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


RECENT facts,remarks The World To-Day (Chicago), go to weaken the gen- 
erally accepted belief that the study of the classics is declining. ‘“ From all 
sides,” it continues, “‘come reports that the number of students in Greek is in- 
creasing.” It points further to the announcement by the University of Chicago 
Press of two new publications, The Classical Journal, and a quarterly to be 
called Classical Philology. 


Dr. JOHN WILLIAMSON PALMER, at one time on the editorial staff of “ The 
Standard Dictionary,” died in Baltimore, on February 26, at the age of eighty-one. 
Dr. Palmer, who was also one of the reviewers for THE LITERARY DiGEsT, went 
to the California gold-fields among the original forty-niners. He was known as 
the writer of several very popular poems, as well as for his stories and political 
sketches. His best known poems were “ Stonewall Jackson’s Way,” written dur- 
ing the battle of Antietam, and “ Fred Braddock.” Among his other works were 
“ The Queen’s Heart,” a comedy; “ The New and Old,” “ Up and Down the Irra- 
waddi,” “ Folk Songs,” and “ The Poetry of Compliment and Courtship.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE LIMITS OF HYPNOTISM, 

HERE was a time when we were told that hypnotism would 
shortly be capable of all things—good and bad. It was 
hailed, on the one hand, as a universal healer and educator, and, 
on the other, it was feared as a subtle and dangerous aid to crime. 
It is probable that in both these réles its power has been greatly 
overestimated, altho it still remains one of the wonders of mod- 
ern science. The writer of an article with the above heading, in 
Cosmos (Paris), sets this forth ‘in the limits of a few paragraphs, 

some of which we translate below. He says: 

“When a subject, predisposed or previously trained, is plunged 
into hypnosis, he obeys the commands of the hypnotizer, whose 
conscious will is substituted for his own... . There are limits to 
this power of the hypnotizer, but its existence admits of no doubt. 
There is produced under the influence of hypnosis a sort of men- 
tal vertigo that leaves the hypnotized person almost defenseless 
against the impulses that are suggested to him. These may act 
after awakening without the subject’s recollection that he has been 
asleep or his knowledge of the real motives of his actions. 

“The theory of this fact has been given by Janet and Grasset, 
who assert the existence of a double psychism, a superior self and 
an automatic subself; hypnosis causes their separation and inde- 
pendent action. Sleep, dreams, and somnambulism are very well 
explained on this theory of more or less complete states of disag- 
gregation.” 

The author reminds us that, as early as 1860, Dr. Durand-de 
Eros, writing under the pseudonym of “ Dr. I. P. Phillips,” pre- 
dicted that braidism (hypnotism was then so called from the in- 
vestigations of Dr. Braid) would acquire great importance in diag- 
nosis, would illuminate medical jurisprudence, aid the judge on the 
bench, and prevent the condemnation of the inrlocent, furnishing, 
he said, “the basis of an intellectual and moral orthopedy which 
will certainly be inaugurated sooner or later both in educational es- 
tablishments and in penitentiaries.” The present writer notes that 
these predictions have not been realized. Attempts at “moral 
orthopedy ” by hypnotism have generally proved injurious failures, 
altho they may exceptionally be useful. He quotes some rather 
sarcastic remarks of Professor Wundt regarding them as follows: 

“ According to these pedagogues of hypnotism, in order to make 
moral men out of children, we have only to take the children to 
the hypnotizer, who will suggest to them to be good and obedient 
in future, until the desired quality is, sufficiently imprinted upon 
their characters. In case of backsliding, the cure by suggestion 
is resumed. Still better, it is not impossible that with sufficient 
patience the intellectual faculties may be perfected by suggestion. 
In any case it is supposed that in this way methods of instruction 
will be remarkably facilitated and simplified. The first qualifica- 
tion that will, in future ages, be demanded of the candidate fora 
professorship will be that of hypnotization.” 

The writer goes on to note that since hypnotism acts on the 
subliminal self, it must oppose, rather than aid, education, which, 
as Renouvier says, should “give the habit of attention to study, 
lessen the domain of credulity by developing the critical sense, 
exercise independent reflection, strengthen the will;... in a 
word, teach the child to doubt and to wish, to master self and to 
be free.” Now this is evidently not the work of suggestion. The 
writer can therefore see no way of utilizing hypnotism in the 
systematic education of the will, for a will that had no other basis 
than suggestion would be so weak as to be practically non-exist- 
ent. The same argument, he thinks, will apply to psychotherapy. 
He agrees with Blocq, who wrote about 1889 that hypnotism should 
be used as a therapeutic agent only in cases where the injuries due 
to its emp!oyment are far outweighed by those of the disease, as 
in aphonia, paralysis, or muscular contraction. He gives the fol- 
lowing three conclusions of Grasset, in which he believes the 
whole matter is comprised : 


“1. Hypnotism, since it is by no means inoffensive, and may be 
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contraindicated as well as indicated, should not be employed ex- 
cept by a practised physician. 

“2, We must not expect suggestion to cure a purely mental 
state, nor even a grave and profound neurosis like hysteria. 

“3. The capital indication of hypnotism in therapeutics is fur- 
nished by the precise localizations of the neuroses to be treated, 
especially hysteria.” 

The author goes on to say that when nervous disease is treated 
hypnotically, certain of the nervous symptoms disappear, but a 
cure rarely results. The uses of hypnotism appear therefore to be 
much more restricted than was once supposed.—7Zyvanslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





SEA GOLD UP TO DATE. 


HERE has been much talk about extracting gold from the 
sea, but up to the present time the results have been interest- 
ing to chemists rather than to financiers. That the gold is there 
everyone admits; that it can be extracted seems also to be ac- 
knowledged ; but most experts seem to believe that the cost of ex- 
traction can never be brought below the value of the product. 
This, however, is not the opinion of Prof. P. de Wilde, of the Uni- 
versity of Brussels, who reviews the subject in the Archives des 
Sciences et Physiques et Naturelles. We \earn from a note in the 
Revue Scientifique (Paris) that Mr. de Wilde is himself the patentee 
of a process for marine-gold extraction, which he has successfully 
carried out in the laboratory. He believes that, even on a com- 
mercial scale, it is practica! and economical. Says the writer of 
the note referred to above: 


“One of the laws of glyptogenesis (that is, of the play of physi- 
cal forces that have given to the earth its slowly-changing shape) 
is the leveling action of water, which wears away the higher parts, 
depositing the débris on the lower. Thus the rivers carry to the 
sea the material that they have taken from the mountains through 
the action of their tributary streams. 

“ Now among the rocks whose fragments are deposited or dis- 
solved in the water of the sea are some gold-bearing ores. Native 
gold is met in greater or less quantity in quartz, granite, diorite, 
serpentine, and mica schist; and it may also be associated with 
the ores of copper, lead, etc., and with pyrite, galena, and blende. 

“In fact, the gold-bearing alluvium, the rivers that leave among 
their sands particles of gold that may be extracted by washing, 
show well the erosive origin of this gold, which has been brought 
from great distances. 

“The gold thus left in its course by a stream naturally does not 
get as far as the sea. ... But there is also finely divided gold 
which may be carried down to the ocean. Once there, what be- 
comes of it? 

“It was noted long ago that solutions of salt attack metallic sil- 
ver, changing it into chlorid, which remains dissolved in the salt 
water. Thus Proust in 1787 and 1789 discovered the presence of 
silver compounds in sea water. In 1850 investigation... 
showed that there was about one milligram of silver in 100 liters 
of sea water [about a grain to 1,600 gallons]. And what is true of 
silver is true also of gold, which exists similarly in solution, in 
divers compounds. 

“A communication from H. Wurtz, of New York, to the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, in 1856, attrib- 
uted to Prof. T. Sterry Hunt the discovery of gold in sea water. 
E. Sonstadt proved the presence of minute quantities of gold, less 
than 64 milligrams [about a grain] to the ton, in water taken from 
a bay in the Isle of Man. 

“But in 1894, Mr. E. C. C. Stanford, president of the Society 
of Chemical Industry, having doubted the value of Sonstadt’s 
work, Prof. A. Liversidge, of the University of Sydney, took up 
the investigation, and found in water from the coast of New South 
Wales, Australia, by new methods of analysis, about % to’: grain 
of gold to the ton. 

“Professor Liversidge has found ‘gold in wrack, as well as in 
oyster-shells, salt hay, etc. And in 1884 an assayer in the mint at — 
San Francisco found in the bay of that city about 32 milligrams of 
gold to the ton, which he regarded as combined with bromin or 
iodin.” 

The latest investigator, Professor de Wilde, treats a ton of sea 
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water with a concentrated solution of tin chlorid, which forms with 
the gold the complex compound known as “purple of Cassius.” 
This is precipitated with the magnesium hydrate set free in the 
water by mixing milk of lime with it. Thus, after other treatment, 
the gold is finally obtained as a cyanid, from which it may be ex- 
tracted by numerous well-known methods. De Wilde finds that 
there is a very great difference in the amount of gold in water from 
various localities. In North Sea water none at all was found. 
Probably organic matter in the water precipitates the gold, which 
falls to the sea-bottom and is lost. The writer goes on to say of 
recent experiments: 


“ The problem of the industrial extraction of marine gold seemed 
to Liversidge and to Sonstadt a solvable one. There are advan- 
tages in having to work upon a material so abundant and so easy 
to procure. . . . Only, altho the secondary expenses are low, we 
must not employ in the extraction substances that are more costly 
than the gold itself. Patents have already been taken out in Eng- 
land by John F. Duke, and in Belgium by de Wilde, for carry- 
ing on practically the process of analysis indicated above. 

“ But it is necessary, if the extraction is to become economically 
possible, that the water should be sufficiently rich in gold. The 
apparatus could be installed on board a ship that could seek the 
richest marine currents. Again, certain experimenters of London 
have recently patented an apparatus and a process for extracting 
gold from sea water. Finally, and this time the investigation en- 
ters into the domain of the practical, there has been formed in 
England a company for the extraction of gold from the sea, whose 

‘scientific expert is the celebrated chemist Sir William Ramsay. 
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Courtesy of ** The Scientific American.” 
MAGNIFIED 10,000 TIMES. 

A. Human blood-corpuscles. &. Rice-starch grain. C. Kaolin sus- 
pended in water. £, F. Bacteria. f, g, 4. Particles of a colloidal so- 
lution of gold. 2, 4, 7. Particles of a gold solution in the act of precipita- 
tion. 


MOLECULES UNDER 


This company has taken out no patent, but keeps its Process 
secret. 

“In any case the conviction of M. de Wilde is that wherever 
there is at our disposal an abundance of sea water Containing a 
minimum of 32 milligrams of gold to the ton, nothing will be easier 
and more economical than to extract the precious metal.”— Zyqy,. 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





HOW LARGE IS A MOLECULE? 


.° ME interesting diagrams illustrating the size of molecules as 

generally received, by comparison with other very small par. 
ticles magnified thousands of times, are reproduced from a recent 
German work in an article contributed to Umschau by Dr. Bech- 
hold and translated for The Scientific American (New York, Feb. 
ruary 17). The writer notes, to begin with, that by the term 
‘* molecule” we mean the smallest possible particle of a chemical 
substance. ‘Thus if a piece of cane-sugar is broken into smaller 
and smaller fragments, and if this process could be carried far 
enough, a point would finally be reached beyond which the sub. 
division could not be carried without decomposing the sugar and 
thus producing something different. At this point we have reached 
the cane-sugar molecule. He goes on: 


“Now, molecules are composed of atoms, which are the small- 
est possible particles of the chemical elements, and the dimensions 
of molecules vary greatly according to the number and character 
of the atoms of which they consist. The hydrogen molecule is a 
very small one, for it is composed of only two atoms of hydrogen, 


The molecule of cane-sugar is comparatively large, containing 12 


atoms of carbon, 22 of hydrogen, and 11 of oxygen. But thereare 
molecules of much greater size. The molecule of albumen is be- 
lieved to contain nearly 1,000 atoms. j 

“The subdivision of a lump of sugar, described above, is purely 
hypothetical, but many substances can be so divided very easily 
by dissolving them in water or some other liquid. In solution 
they are resolved either into separate molecules, as is the case with 
cane-sugar, or into larger or smaller groups of molecules. In the 
case of substances with very complex molecules especially, it must 
not be supposed that all the particles in the solution are equal in 
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Courtesy of ‘‘ The Scientific American.” 
MAGNIFIED 1,000,000 TIMES. 


a. Molecule of water. &. Molecule of alcohol. c. Molecule of chloro- 
form. d. Molecule of soluble starch. e-f. Particles of colloidal solu- 
tion of gold. 7. Particles of gold in the act of precipitation. 


THE MICROSCOPE. 
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«+ on the contrary, there are many reasons for believing that 
pe oups of molecules are in various stages of disintegration. 
wi a nalera microscope,’ invented by Siedentopf and Zsigmondy, 
has made it possible to detect, in a solution, solid particles of 

diameter of four-millionths of a millimeter. (The limit of the 
a microscopes is 75 times as great, or 3 ten-thousandths of a 
millimeter.) This new optical instrument has brought the largest 
molecules, such as those of albumen and soluble starch, into the 
realm of visibility. The accompanying diagrams, from a recent 

ublication of Dr. Zsigmondy, may serve to give a vague idea of 
the dimensions of this ultramicroscopic world. If one of the larg- 
est of molecules, that of soluble starch, could be actually magnified 
yo,000 times in every direction, so that its volume would be multi- 
plied 1,000,000,000, it would still be smaller than a pea. One of 
the five million corpuscles which are contained in a cubic centi- 
meter of blood would, if enlarged in the same proportion, fill a 
large room, for its diameter would measure six meters [nearly 20 


feet].” 





THE MOST POWERFUL WAR-SHIP. 


HIS rank, by general consent, seems to be awarded to the 
Dreadnought, the great British battle-ship launched by King 
Edward at Portsmouth dockyard on February io last, and 
described in our issue for February 24, p. 274, Eugineering 
(London, February 9) calls this vessel “beyond doubt the most 
powerfully armed, the best protected, and the fastest battle- 
ship ever laid down.” The writer of the editorial from which this 
characterization is quoted notes in the first place that the new ship 
will carry ten 12-inch guns, and he lays special stress on the way 
in which these are to bearranged. His comparison with our latest 
practise is of interest to Americans. He writes: 


“The American proposal is to fit pairs of 12-inch guns, in two 
barbettes at the bow and in two at the stern, all eight guns being 
in the center line of the ship, the inner barbettes in each case 
being at a higher level than those in front, so that all four guns in 
the forward part of the ship may fire ahead as well as on either 
beam, and that all four guns aft may fire astern as well as abeam. 
It should be stated that these guns will not be superposed, as in 
the case of some of the earlier American ships, but will be entirely 
separate. The arrangement is open to the objection that the blast 
from the guns in the rear pair may considerably disturb the men 
working the guns in front, and especially the captain at the more 
or less exposed firing station, while the unignited gases entering 
through the ventilating holes on the top of the hood may have a 
stupefying effect on the whole gun crew. 

“Inthe Dreadnought both these objections have been overcome. 
. . . On the forecastle there will be mounted two 12-inch guns in 
a barbette, the center line being considerably above the water- 
level. On each side, a short distance to the rear, there will be two 
other pairs of 12-inch guns on the upper-deck level, and in order 
to enable these guns to fire ahead an embrasure is formed at each 
side of the forecastle, so that all six 12-inch guns may take part in 
a running fight. At the same time four of them can be used on 
each broadside. Aft there are two pairs of guns, both in the cen- 
ter line of the ship, one pair to the rear of the other; but with this 
difference, as compared with the American design, that both pairs 
of guns are on the same level and are a considerable distance 
apart. The four guns, therefore, can not be fired astern, altho 
they have a very considerable arc of training abaft and forward of 
the beam. Instead of placing the guns in the fore-and-aft line 
they might have been mounted in echelon, but the objection to 
this is the same as that made to the American plan. Presuming 
the four guns mounted in echelon to be fired on the beam, the 
blast and unignited gases from one pair of guns might seriously 
hinder the work done by the other pair. As it is, with the gun 
muzzles in line, and a considerable distance apart, there is less 
likelihood of interference the one with the other, especially as the 
admiral would make it a point in bis tactics to secure the weather 
berth.” 


The writer admits that this arrangement reduces the stern fire 
to two guns, which is less than usual; but he is sure that the pair 
of 12-inch guns will be adequate, in view of the other qualities of 
the Dreadnought, and “ in comparison with probable combatants ” 
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—a peculiarly British point of view, which strikes the mere Ameri- 
can as not altogether safe. This he elaborates as follows: 


“It is not probable—at all events, for several years—that any of 
our possible enemies will build a ship with greater offensive power 
or with more admirably distributed and effective armor protection, 
That being so, one is justified in assuming that the Dreadnought 
will not require to run before a superior ship. Moreover, her 
speed of 21 knots would probably enable her to outclass any more 
powerfully-armed vessel, as in most foreign Powers the question of 
cost must militate against high speed, with such gun-power. The 
tactics would be rather to swing the ship, so as to bring to bear 


























THE “ DREADNOUGHT.” 
Immediately after the launching, showing her huge bows. 


upon a following enemy the whole broadside. This was undoubt- 
edly Admiral Togo’s procedure, and, as events showed, it was the 
correct one. 

“The Dreadnought, therefore, besides having ten 12-inch guns, 
will have the enormous broadside fire of eight 12-inch guns, which 
far excels anything in previous ships. Since the range in battle- 
ship engagements of the future is likely to be not less than five 
miles, and as it is essential that each shot must have a smashing 
effect, apart altogether from the power of penetrating armor, it 
may be taken that nothing less than a ro-inch gun is of any avail; 
so the 12-inch gun confers undoubted and necessary superiority.” 


Other points of superiority, which we have not space to more 
than mention, are the Dreadnought?’s efficient protection against 
torpedoes and submarines and her adoption of the steam turbine 
as a motive power, with higher pressure than any hitherto used. 





Are Physicians Overpaid?—The popular idea that fees 
for important surgical operations are excessive, and that medical 
men make a practise of overcharging wealthy patients, is declared 
to be erroneous by an editorial writer in 4 merican Medicine (Phil- 
adelphia). Says this paper: 


“Medical and surgical services have no value, in that they are 
invaluable. That is, there is no measure by which they can be 
judged. All other professions, excepting the clergy, deal with 
property, and they are paid in accordance with the value of the 
material things they create or save. The lawyer gets 5 per cent. 
or 10 per cent. or whatever may be the unwritten custom. Some- 
times he calmly takes all, of course. Life, on the other hand, is 
immaterial and without value. It is valueless or invaluable, ac- 
cording to the word we prefer, and can not be measured in dollars. 
When it is destroyed carelessly, by railroads, for instance, the 
courts can not direct compensation, for the loser isdead. The 
surviving family is damaged pecuniarily only to the extent of the 
deceased’s earning power and is compensated in accordance there- 
with, but the life itself does not complicate the matter at all. 
There is an actual French case recorded in which a woman com- 
plained to the court that she received but 2,000 francs for the 
death of her husband in a railroad wreck, while a man who lost 
his legs received 10,ooofrancs. The judge curtly told her that she 
could get another husband, but the man could not get more legs. 
It was flippant, yet it expressed the natural law of pecuniary dam- 
age for her, but personal damage to the man. Similarly, whena 
life is saved, no one can estimate the money value of the service, 
for ithas none. A rich man has been known to pay $50 toa veter- 
inary for treating a horse, and refuse an equal amount to a physi- 
cian for similar services to himself. The millionaire who pays his 
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doctor $10 for life-saving labors puts a correct estimate on his 
own life. Dr. Morris’s correspondent evidently thought her rela- 
tive’s life was worth but $600—and she ought to know. Recent 
despatches from Vienna assert that Austrian physicians resent 
their fees. A veterinary for inoculating a cow gets eightpence, or 
four times what the physician receives for a vaccination. From 
an inspection of some of the immigrants from that country, it is 
possible that a cow is worth four men, after all. Nevertheless, 
when Austrian tramps are arrested, the doctor who examines them 
receives less than the barber who cuts their hair.” 





The World’s Largest Coffee Pile.—An illustration 
showing the storage docks at the port of Havre, France, where 
three and a half million bags of coffée are stored, is given in Zhe 
Spice Mill (New York, February). This is said to be the largest 
amount of coffee ever collected at one point, representing about 
one-third of the entire annual crop of Brazil and one-fifth of the 
total yearly production of the world. Says the paper just named: 

“In addition to the fact that so large an amount of coffee is 
shown, a point in the illustration that will interest coffee men is 
that in many places the bags are piled over thirty high. In this 
country eight or, at the most, ten high is considered the limit of 























A BIG PILE OF COFFEE—231,000 TONS. 
One-fifth of the world’s annual production, 


safety, as the ‘caving in’ of a stock of 132-pound coffee-bags is 
apt to prove dangerous, if not fatal, to any one in its vicinity. By 
tke peculiar method of stacking shown in the illustration, however, 
the piles present a very firm appearance. The picture deserves a 
place on the office wall of any one interested in coffee.” 





Precaution Against Floods in the Desert.—On 
the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad, where it passes 
for a long distance through a desert country, a marked feature of 
the construction is the long, wide ditches, to carry off the sudden 
floods of water which occasionally descend from the mountains 
over this usually dry region. Saysa writer in The Railway and 
Engineering Review (Chicago, February 24): 


“In some instances these ditches must be at least half a mile 
long, as they appear from the trains. They run to culverts under 
the track, which are either of concrete or of pile construction with 
ballasted top. The ditches have been excavated at good width, 
and the material, which in most cases is either sand or gravel, has, 
of course, been deposited on the trackside. Where a good deal 
of water might be expected this material has been heaped up five 
or six feet high. We were informed officially that at many points 
the cost of constructing the surface ditches exceeded the cost of 
the construction of the railroad which they protect. 

‘Altogether these are the most extensive surface ditches which 
we have seen on any railroad. The country through which the 
road passes is subject at times to floods from heavy rains and 
‘melting snow in the mountains, and this expensive drainage en- 
gineering has been taken as a precaution against washouts. It is 
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well understood that bad washouts frequently occur on other lines 
passing through country of similar formation.” 


This company, we are told, has oiled much of its roadbed 
through the desert, and the use of oil for laying dust is being ex. 
tended. Trains while passing through the dryest parts of this - 
country are often surrounded with clouds of dust which make 
traveling very disagreeable, and the oiled roadbed is said to have 
brought about a great improvement. Oil in that part of the ‘coun- 


try is cheap, and its use for this purpose is likely to increase in the 
future. 





THE TRANSMUTATION OF METALS, 


| ead certain scientific men should be talking and writing 

about the theoretical possibility of changing one metal into 
another is sufficiently noteworthy. Not that we are any nearer to 
making gold than were the alchemists, who spent so much time 
and labor in trying to accomplish that feat; but recent discoveries . 
have led some people to believe that, after all, the metals differ ~ 
from one another accidentally rather than fundamentally. The 
alchemists, it will be remembered, always tried to convert a baser 
metal into one more precious, and they argued that it should be 
easier to pass from one precious metal to another than froma base 
metal to a precious one. The recently discovered phenomena, 
however, that led some scientists to infer the theoretical possibil- 
ity of such a change also indicate that it should be less difficult to 
pass from lead to gold than from silver to gold, altho of course 
these transmutations are at present far beyond us and probably 
would not be profitable even if they were practically possible. 
This matter was alluded to by Mr. Frederick Soddy in his recent 
presidential address before the Roentgen Society. Mr. Soddy 
said, as quoted in Zhe Electrical Review (New York, February 3): 


“The attempt of the alchemist to build up a heavy metal like © 
gold from silver was futile, because, even if it could be done, it 
could not pay. The energy of some hundreds of tons of coal 
would have to be put into an ounce of silver to convert it into gold; 
but if gold could be formed from the degradation of a heavier 
element like lead, the gold would be a mere by-product, and the 
store of energy liberated simultaneously, however reckoned, would 
be of far greater value than the gold produced. At the present 
time we are totally ignorant of any means of altering or affecting 
in any way the rate of atomic disintegration proceeding spontane- 
ously ; or, in other words, we can not effect artificial transmuta- 
tion.” 


Commenting on this, 7he Electrical Review bids us note that - 
the old alchemists, according to this view, not only claimed to be 
able to do something impossible, but had a wrong view of its real 
value. Says this paper: 


“It would be far more profitable, to-day at least, to convert gold 
into silver and sell the energy thus liberated than to perform the .- 
reverse operation; and in the transformation of the, base metal, 
lead, into gold, the value of the product is trifling compared with 
the value of the work which might be performed during the change. 
In fact, the gold residue would be much less important in this ~ 
process than it is in, for example, the electrolytic refining of cop- 
per, where it is the value of the gold and silver recovered which 
makes the process profitable. 

“The modern alchemist should seek, therefore, to obtain not so 
much a valuable product as the valuable energy set free during 
any transmutation; this should be caught and converted into a 
useful form. This is just what we are doing to-day in our large 
power stations, whether they be driven by water power, steam, or 
gas. We take the fuel or the high-potential water with which 
nature provides us and by converting them into baser products we 
extract from them valuable energy which is converted into useful 
forms. The less the loss during the process and the more uses to 
which this energy can be put the more valuable is the process. 
That form of energy which best meets these requirements we be- 
lieve to be electrical energy. Unfortunately, our methods. of 
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transmutation are either more costly or more complex than is de- 
sirable, but the modern alchemist—the engineer—is not at the end 
of his resources. He hopes—indeed, expects—to make improve- 
ments, and he must be given due credit for what he has already 
accomplished.” 





ELECTRIC STEEL. f 

HE utilization of the high heating power of the electric cur- 
rent isa thing of recent date, and its employment in the 
smelting of metals is something of yesterday, so that the rapid 
spread of this process is noteworthy. In an article on the subject 
contributed to the Revue Scientifique (Paris, February 10) by Prof. 
Camille Mabignon of the Collége de France, we are told that it 

has features of special value and interest. Says this writer: 


“The most important metallurgical revolution . . . is quite re- 
cent (1860-68); it dates only from the introduction of the Bessemer 
and Martin processes, which make possible the production, in the 
molten state, of enormous masses of iron and steel reaching 50 
tons or more, so that by the association of several furnaces it is 
easy to obtain, ina single run, masses of iron corresponding to the 
needs of the boldest industrial projects. These discoveries are 
a consequence of the realization of the high temperatures that en- 
able us to keep such masses of steel in the molten state; and their 
jmportance may be realized by comparison of the present unit of 
run, 50 tons, with the unit of puddling, about 50 kilograms [110 
pounds]. Before 1860 the fabrication of an important piece was 
extremely laborious, since it was the result of the combination, by 
successive forgings, of a number of unitary masses weighing about 
roo pounds each. 

“It would thus appear that the electric furnace, which enables 
us to obtain so easily temperatures of 2,000 to 3,000 degrees, might 
play a useful part in the metallurgy of iron. Electricity as a form 
of energy is always a luxury; and heating by the electric furnace 
is not at all economical; but on the other hand electricity pos- 
sesses a manifest superiority in its flexibility, its docility, and its 
ease of handling, which give such precision to its applications, and 
especially in the high value of its yield. 

“In the present industrial electric furnaces, which are operated 
mostly as resistance furnaces, the metallic mass is traversed by 
the current, which transforms all its energy into heat. . . . It may 
thus be regulated so as to obtain the temperature that is most fa- 
vorable to the reactions, or it may be varied according to neces- 
. sity.” 

These considerations are entirely in favor of the electric furnace. 
But, as noted above, it can not compete with coal in regions where 
the latter is cheap and abundant. Its advantages in the reduction 
of certain refractory ores, however, are so great that its use is in- 
creasing widely. To quote further: 

“Certain countries, such as Canada, Brazil, and Chile, which 
have numerous natural waterfalls contiguous to large deposits of 
iron ore, are much interested in the introduction of the new method. 
Several have sent technical missions to Europe to study the work- 
ing of the new apparatus. . . . After numerous experiments to get 
at the cost and quality exactly, the [Canadian] commission has 
rendered a voluminous report which is of great importance in the 
history of metallurgy.” 

The author describes at length the chief electric processes—the 
Heroult, the Keller, the Stassano, and the Kjellin. The experi- 
ments of the Canadian commission appear to have established the 
fact that the steel produced by all these is equal to the best that 
can be obtained by the older processes. Their advantages are 
particularly great for the preparation of special steels such as 
chrome-steel, containing costly metals which are ruined by oxida- 
tion. The Kjellin or Swedish process is especially interesting be- 
cause the metal in the furnace is not traversed at all by the pri- 
mary current. There are no electrodes, and the current that heats 
the metallic content is induced in it by the action of a neighboring 
Circuit. Steel prepared by this process is more homogeneous than 
the best of the old steels, as shown by microscopic examination, 
and is specially valuable for fine tools, guns, etc. It can not be 
doubted that “electric” steel has a great future before it.— 77vans- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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HOW DRUGS “GO TO THE SPOT.” 


OW is it that the tissues of the body exert a selective action 
on different chemical substances? This phenomenon, 
which is still somewhat obscure, is obviously of the greatest im- 
portance in medicine. Strychnin goes to the spinal cord, chloro- 
form to the blood-corpuscles; specific drugs react only with spe- 
cial forms of protoplasm. This interesting question is discussed 
editorially in Zhe Medical Record (New York, January 20). The 
writer notes that the German authority Frankel asserts that 
action of this kind is due not only to close chemical relations, but 
often to physiological conditions. The tendency of chloroform to 
accumulate in the red blood-corpuscles is due, he says, to the 
facility with which it mixes with lecithin. The medullary sheath 
of the nerve behaves in the same manner with fatty substances, 
and hydrocarbons such as ether probably act in like wise, while 
acids, bases, alcohols, and phenols may readily form chemical 
combinations with different protoplasmic groups. 
goes on: 


The writer 


“Certain tissues appropriate poisons from the blood, just as 
wood fiber will abstract coloring matter, such as picric acid, from 
a solution, however weak the solution. One theory in explanation 
of this fact is that the coloring matter in the fiber is not in a solid 
state, but still in solution. Different fibers and different-tissues 
take different colors, exerting a selective action upon the staining 
solution in which they are immersed. - In the cells of various or- 
gans are different chemical groups, while individual substances 
have different capacities for selection according as they are alka- 
line, neutral, or acid media. These individual substances. are not 
taken up by the protoplasms of the cells, but by the intermediate 
substances. ...... ~ 

“We know that definite groups of atoms in definite. positions 
either act of themselves or produce their activity by being incor- 
porated into other groups. Definite groupings of atonis -incor- 
porated in physiologically active substances may arrest that action 
entirely, weaken it, or give it other properties. "The same sub-. 
stance may have both physiological:and pathological properties. 
Alkaloids produce their effects in small:doses:-- That they, how- 


.ever, possess selective affinity for certain tissues we know; they 


are rapidly excreted toa large extent, but ‘a’.certain portion is re- 
tained and rendered ineffective by the liver, while traces are recog- 
nizable in many other tissues. ...... 

“Certain drugs offer more or less resistance; when this resist- 
ance is present the drug is said to be to a greater or less degree 
inert. This resistance of specific drugs which act upon individual 
tissues appears to furnish the basis through which the selective 
properties of tissues are made possible; for if a drug react with 
all characters of protoplasm, specific results will be found impos- 
sible, the very degree of resistance of the tissues making it possi- 
ble for small doses of certain substances to exert a specific ac- 
tion upon particular tissues, while others are not affected. Emil 
Fischer declares that a definite configuration is necessary for a 
sugar molecule in order to influence the action of particular kinds 
of yeast, and that the fermenting portion of the yeast molecule is 
related to the fermented sugar molecule as isa key to the lock. 
We can apply this simile to other substances which have a select- 
ive action and are decomposed by exerting it, all other tissues 
being unaffected.” 





“ A WISE act is the recent regulation passed in Holland forbidding any vehicle 
except an automobile to usea horn,” says The Automobile (Feb. 15).  “* This re- 
striction may somewhat restrict the sale of-horns, but not to a considerable extent, 
and it must result ina more accurate meaning of the horn as an alarm for warn- 
ing pedestrians and other users of the roads.” 


“ GoLD” has frequently been reported on the teeth of sheep. The facts regard- 
ing this matter have recently been investigated by Prof. Liversidge, the Australian 
scientist, according to Knowledge and Scientific News (London, February). 
Says this paper: ‘‘ The teeth of the lower jaw bone of a sheep examiined by him 
were encrusted with a yellow substance, resembling iron pyrites, the thickness of 
the deposit being less than #4, of aninch. The incrustation was brittle,and could 
be removed in scales, leaving a black surface. When examined under the micro- 
scope the scales were seen to consist of thin translucent pale brown layers, but did 
not show any organic structure. They were partially soluble in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, and when heated turned black, leaving a residue consisting chiefly of 
calcium phosphate. The incrustation thus appears to bea deposit of tartar, accom. 
panied possibly by slight decay of the surface of the tooth, and the metallic lustre } 
is to be attributed to the reflection of light from the different surfaces of the films 
of the substance.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE SHIFTING BASIS OF THEOLOGY. 


W ITHIN the space of this generation, says Dr. John Watson 

(Ian Maclaren) in a recent volume entitled “The Inspira- 
tion of Our Faith,” Christianity has been shifting her basis from 
the Latin to the Greek conception of God. In other words, the 
rule of St. Augustine is giving way to the rule of Clement of Alex- 
andria, and in theological language the doctrine of the transcend- 
ence of God is being replaced by belief in his immanence. The 
results, says’‘the Scotch divine, are excellent for ourselves and for 
our children. “The immanence of God puts a new face upon re- 
ligion, making our relation to God at once more reasonable and 
more lovable.” But the census of religious belief still shows an 
immense preponderance on the side of the Latin theologian. “For 
one Christian who believes in God within, there are ninety-nine 
who believe in God without,” he declares, and proceeds with his 
reasons, the first of which, he says, is historical: 


“The church has not passed beyond the transcendence to the 
immanence of God because her thoughts have up to this time been 
largely formed by a powerful theologian who lived in the fourth 
century, and whose hand is still upon her mind. When one men- 
tions the name of St. Augustine, people listen with respect because 
they understand that he was the chief of the Christian fathers, and 
with indifference because they know nothing about him except 
that he had a saintly mother, and was converted through Monica’s 
prayers. They do not realize that this African theologian has had 
more to do with the ordinary Christian’s conception of God, and 
his practical feeling toward God, than all the religious books which 
stand on priority lists at the circulating libraries, or which are used 
as books of devotion from day today. It is, however, a fact that 
just as the average Christian largely takes his ideas about Satan 
and the fall from Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,’ so he has learned his 
view of God from St. Augustine, and altho he may never have 
read a word of that austere thinker’s books he is echoing his 
thoughts every day in his own prayersand his modestcreed. Cer- 
tainly St. Augustine knew God at first hand, and it was a real God 
whom he declared. After all, it isone’s personal experience which 
gives the color to his thought and work, and just as the agony of 
Michelangelo’s strenuous soul passed into his pictures, especially 
into his ‘Last Judgment,’ so the moral tragedy of this thinker’s 
early life tinged all his writings. He had been a pronounced sin- 
ner, and he grounded his theology on sin ; he conceived of God as 
a judge full of righteous wrath and manasa morally helpless being 
who could not even choose the good. Salvation was therefore 
from beginning to end the work of God, in which we could have 
no cooperating share, and grace was distributed according to his 
absolute good pleasure. God was most high beyond our reach 
unless he stooped to us, and man was most low beyond any hope 
unless God chose to have mercy. We were not sons who had 
gone astray, but who still carried in our soul the dim image of 
God, and had a claim upon his goodness; we were alien men- 
dicants who stood at his gate and waited till alms were thrown to 
us.” 


The precedence of the Augustinian theology represents, the 
writer declares, a certain economy in truth. The church as well 
as the individual must rise from one level to another ; and it was 
necessary to quicken the conscience before men could rightly im- 
agine God. Historically considered, “it was a good thing for the 
decadent Roman Empire and a corrupt human society that St. 
Augustine was the ruling theologian ” ; but, the writer adds, “ with 
all respect to St. Augustine it must be allowed that his was not the 
final idea of God, and even in those early days a Greek father had 
entered wonderfully into the mind of Jesusand was teaching Chris- 
tianity not more powerfully but more perfectly than the imperious 
Latin.” The inspirer of the Christian mind of the future is thus 
described by Dr. Watson: 


“In Clement of Alexandria, who lived nearly two centuries be- 
fore, you have the instance of a man who is not read by the people 
at large, but who through his influence on a number of minds has 
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indirectly been changing the thought of our day, as when the 
warmth of summer succeeds the chill quickening air of Spring 

Clement held that not a few individuals, but a race, was reconciled 
to God by the life and death of Jesus; that our present existence 
was not a probation of which none could see the end, but an edu- 
cation for us all; that God was not a divine emperor in a far-off 
Rome, but one in whom we lived and moved and had our being, 
Beneath the masterful hand of St. Augustine the profound and 
spiritual thought of this Greek was for the time crushed, and at 
last the Roman Church, or at least Pope Benedict IV., removed 
Clement’s name from the calendar of saints. But wisdom is jus- 
tified of her children, and as Jesus followed the Baptist so the the- 
ology of Clement in the order of religious experience and of thought 
must supersede the theology of St. Augustine. We are living in 
this more genial day and are under the dispensation of the Holy 
Ghost. There are many in the church, and more outside the 
church, who regard the doctrine of the Holy Ghost as little else 
than a speculative dogma of theology or a pretty conceit of the 
mystics. What it reaily means is the spiritual presence of God 
throughout all matter, all thought, all life, and: especially in the 
souls of men. With this presence the conception of God js 
crowned and completed. For God is first to be thought of as the 
source of all things, the Eternal Father, and then as the active 
power that creates everything, the Eternal Son, and lastly as the 
life which pervades the universe—one Holy Trinity, all-wise, 
almighty, and all-loving.” 





A DRAMATIC RELIGIOUS CAREER. 


HERE isa certain dramatic appeal to the imagination in the 
story of a direct descendant of the relentless theologian, 
Jonathan Edwards, who gradually sinks from respectability and 
well-being until he is a hopeless drunkard, a gambler, a thief, and 
ultimately that forlorn wreck known as a“ bum,” and is then lifted 
from the depths to a life of such efficiency that at his death it is 
seriously affirmed from one pulpit that he “ was the greatest Ameri- 
can of his time—not measured in money or in fame, but in love 
and in likeness to Christ.” Such is the story of the Rev. Samuel 
Hopkins Hadley, for more than twenty years at the head of the 
old Jerry McAuley Mission in Water Street, New York. His 
career has been already outlined in last week’s issue of THE Lit- 
ERARY DIGEstT. From the religious press we gather further facts 
and comment. “I have never known the equal of Samuel Hop- 
kins Hadley as a winner of souls,” says the Rev. Arthur T. Pier- 
son, editor of Zhe Missionary Review; and he adds: “In his 
death the Christian Church has experienced the greatest loss in 
this respect in half acentury.” As an illustration of Mr. Hadley’s 
inexhaustible patience Zhe Christian Advocate (Methodist, New 
York) quotes his remark that “if a man cheats me nineteen times, 
I shame him out by trusting him the twentieth.” “He has beena 
power for good beyond the possibilities of just estimation,” says 
the New York Zxaminer; and we are told elsewhere that he so 
quickened the work of the Jerry McAuley Mission that leaders of 
religious thought and sociological students from all parts of the 
world came to the humble headquarters at Water Street to learn 
of him. The work of this unique mission, states 7he Episcopal 
Recorder, was carried on by converts, “who were once thieves, 
tramps, sand-baggers, or drunkards, and they have proved them- 
selves workmen that need not to be ashamed.” Mr. Hadley used 
to say that more thieves and drunkards had crossed the threshold 
of the mission than that of any other building in the city, except 
the Tombs prison. From Zhe Northwestern Christian Advocate 
(Methodist, Chicago) we condense the story of Mr. Hadley’s own 
conversion, when, after years of disintegrating dissipation which 
culminated in forgery, there seemed nothing before him but sui- 
cide or the penitentary : 


“At the suggestion of a fellow-sinner, Mr. Hadley went one 
night to Jerry McAuley’s Cremorne Mission. The house was 
packed and it was with great difficulty that he made his way 
through the crowded aisle to the space near the platform. It was 
the regular rescue-mission audience, with which he afterward grew 
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‘so familiar—pickpockets, thieves, drunkards, harlots, sporting men 
and women—and with Jerry McAuley at the front were some good 
women...-++*:° 

“When the invitation was given Hadley raised his hand and 
soon was kneeling down at the bench with quite a crowd of drunk- 
ards. He wondered if he could be saved—if God would hear him. 
He was a total stranger, but felt that he had sympathy, and that 
helped him. Jerry McAuley made the first prayer. It was short 
and simple. He said: ‘Dear Savior, won’t you look down in pity 
upon these poor souls? They need your help, Lord ; they can not 
get along without it. Blessed Jesus! these poor sinners have got 
themselves intoa bad hole. Won’t you helpthem out? Speak to 
them, Lord ; do, for Jesus’s sake. Amen.’...... 

“Then Jerry told those kneeling to pray for themselves and tell 
the Lord what they wanted Him to do for them. Jerry put his 
hand on Hadley’s head and said: ‘Brother, pray.’ ‘I can’t pray,’ 
replied Hadley. ‘Won’t you pray for me?’ ‘All the prayers in 
the world won’t save you unless you pray for yourself,’ said Jerry. 
Then, with a breaking heart, Hadley said: ‘Dear Jesus, can you 
help me?’ ‘Altho up to that time,’ said Hadley afterward, ‘my 
soul had been filled with indescribable gloom, I felt the glorious 
brightness of the noonday sunshine in my heart. I felt that I was 
afree man. Oh the precious feeling of safety, of freedom, of rest- 
ing on Jesus! I felt that Christ with all his love and power had 
come into my life.’ 

“From that moment until the day of his death Mr. Hadley de- 
clared he had never wanted a drink of whisky. ‘That night,’ he 
said, ‘right on the corner of Broadway and Thirty-second Street, 
I was ordained to preach the everlasting gospel, and have never 
doubted it for an instant. I have never stood before an audience 
without that vision inspiring me: ‘‘ If I can only make these peo- 
ple, dear Jesus, know who you are, they will love you, too.” 1 
have since been ordained by my beloved Methodist-Episcopal 
Church, and I feel highly honored, but I have always believed 
that I was ordained of God that night.’” 


Of his methods Mr. Hadley once wrote: 


“If a released convict makes his way to our mission, he is shel- 
tered, fed, and clothed if need be, and put to work at something. 
He is asked no questions. No promises are exacted. He has no 
rules to observe except the one rule of order. He is not lectured 
on his past. He is not exhorted. Altho this is essentially a relig- 
ious institution, neither Bible nor tract is forced upon him. 

“He is left to himself without restraint of any kind. He is 
neither watched nor suspected. He is usually puzzled to know 
what the whole thing means. He is treated as a brother; as if he 
were the best man in the world. Sometimes he comes to the con- 
clusion that he has a ‘snap,’ and proceeds to ‘work it for all it is 











THE OLD JERRY MCAULEY MISSION. 


This mission, at 316 Water Street, New York, was founded by Jerry 
McAuley, an ex-convict and river-thief, and carried on by S. H. Hadley, 
a converted drunkard and forger. 


worth.’ He takes advantage of confidence and steals whatever of 
value he can lay his hands on, and departs witha chuckle. Sooner 
or Jater he is driven back again, by hunger, to the one place where 
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he can get shelter and food. On his return he is met with the 
same welcome, the same kindness. 

“ Again and again he may show the cloven foot, but at last he 
finds that in the old McAuley Water-Street mission there is a 
stock of love that can not be exhausted; that here; if nowhere 


else, the spirit of the Founder of Christianity is in full force. It is 




















THE REV. SAMUEL HOPKINS HADLEY, 


Messrs. Torrey and Alexander state that during their revival campaign 
in London they used Mr. Hadley’s book, “ Down in Water Street,” al- 
most as frequently as they used the Bible. 


no wonder that, as a usual thing, the tough heart of the criminal 
is finally broken by the glorious principle of love, and he becomes 
a practical, earnest Christian.” 


Mr. Hadley’s work at the Water-Street mission is described as 
“absolutely undenominational.” In explanation of his marvelous 
success Zhe Christian Advocate (New York) says: 


“As aman he was of more than ordinary ability—his imagina- 
tion was vivid, vocabulary large and of good quality, his suscepti- 
bility and suggestibility great, his wit unusually bright, his sympa- 
thies easily excited, and he was master of the art of good-fellowship. 
Down to the depths he sank ; up from the depths he rose; regen- 
erated and moved upon by the Spirit he ‘felt the infirmities’ of 
those he would help. More than that, he loved them.” 





Two Views of Joseph.—Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., . 
and Prof. Charles P. Fagnani, of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, express differing opinions in regard to the ethics of Joseph’s 
“corner in corn,” by means of which he tided the people over the 
“seven lean years,” and incidentally made fat the coffers of Phar- 
aoh. “A grand young man,” exclaims Mr. Rockefeller ; but Pro- 
fessor Fagnani offers a more picturesque description in the phrase 
“the king’s jackal.” Mr. Rockefeller, in the course of a talk with 
his now famous Bible class, is reported in 7he 7imes as saying: 


“One commentator says that Joseph bought the fifth part of the 
corn crop of the years of plenty. If that was true, we can find 
nothing to criticize in him, because he gave them a market for 
their product. If, as another commentator says, he levied this 
fifth as taxes, we can have no criticism, for he created a reserve 
supply against the time of want. 

“In the distribution of the corn during the famine did Joseph 
act rightly? Should he have given away the corn instead of sell- 
ing it? They brought money to purchase it, and when they had 
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no money they offered their cattle, and finally their land and them- 
selves, for they did not want to die. . . . Joseph let them have 
corn at their own terms.” 


Professor Fagnani, on the other hand, in the course of an ad 
dress before the New York Baptist Social Union, is reported i in 
The Tribune as saying : 


“The only blasphemy against God he takes cognizance of is in- 
justice. The corn corner of Joseph has been in the public eye re- 
cently. That young man hada good private character, but Joseph, 
the king’s jackal, who took every advantage to take away all the 
property of others, can be held up only to obloquy. Compare 
Joseph, the enslaver of the people, with Moses, the liberator ! 

“What was the matter with Joseph? He was, like most men, 
only fractionally converted. We think the conversion of a man in 
his private character is enough; but he was not converted as a 
citizen and asaman. Joseph could not have been converted to 
the kingdom of God on earth.” 





A PLATONIC PAPAL ANATHEMA. 


IUS X.’S encyclical against the separation of church and 
state in France has come a little earlier than was expected, 
say the French papers, and while it is a fine literary and forensic 
effort, it is considered by many of them a rather futile protest 
against a fazt accompli, and one that urges no argument that has 
not been urged before. While such a document contains what is 
paragraphed by the reporting journals as an anathema, it is what 
one Parisian writer styles a “ Platonic anathema” in that it is free 
from personality and sharply condemns the Separation Law without 
reference to its promoters. That there is no constructive charac- 
ter in the document the Paris critics agree, but they notice that 
the Pope promises to send a second message to the French Church 
containing detailed instructions as to how the practical needs of 
the hour are to be met. The German and Austrian papers, in- 
cluding the Hamburger Nachrichten, the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
and the Fremden- Blatt (Vienna), give abstracts of the Pope’s argu- 
ments and drop the encyclical without comment. The Osservatore 
Romano notes that altho the message was ready last December, 
its appearance at the present moment, while France is in an uproar 
over the inventorying of church property, creates surprise. 

This encyclical, officially promulgated and addressed “to the 
cardinals, archbishops, and bishops of France, as well as to the 
whole French clergy and people,” now makes its appearance. The 
Supreme Pontiff begins by expressing his sorrow over the recent 
French legislation which, as he says, violates the sanctity of Chris- 
tian marriage, laicises schools and hospitals, imposes military 
service on the clergy, breaks up and despoils religious societies, 
abrogates the office of parliamentary chaplains, forbids official ob- 
servance of Good Friday on the national ships, and strips all pub- 
lic acts and institutions of every emblem and observance of any 
religious significance. These have been only preliminary, he adds, 
to the abrogation of the Concordat and separation of church and 
state in France, which he has done all in his power to prevent. A 
Christian state always does wrong in separating from the-church ; 
this act is particularly deplorable, he adds, in the case of France, 
so faithful to the Holy See and so beloved in Rome. It consti- 
tutes, moreover, the violation of the most sacred national obliga- 
tions. He proceeds as follows: 


“The ties which consecrate the union between church and state 
in France should have been held as inviolable as the oath-attested 
faith of treaties. The Concordat ratified between the Sovereign 
Pontiff and the French Government, like all other treaties between 
states, was of bilateral obligation, and imposed an obligation upon 
each party to it. Thus the Concordat was based, like all interna- 
tional conventions, on the /us Gentium, the Law of Nations, and 
could not rightly be annulled without the consent of both parties. 

. . In the present instance the state on its own authority has 
abrogated the solemn compact to which it had subscribed and thus 
has broken a pledge consecrated by an oath.” 
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The terms of the separation are particularly cruel, unjust, and 
degrading, says Pius X.,and adds: “In dissolving the Concordat 
the state should at least have left to the church her independence, 
and permitted her to enjoy in peace the common right of liberty 
which it professed to grant her. Nothing of the kind has been 
done.” 


The law is one of far more than ecclesiastical injustice. It will 
prove, says the encyclical, a source of bitterness and a deplorable 
cause of such disunion as would prove the ruin of any country 
whatever. Yet in the present unsettled condition of Europe the 
union of Frenchmen “is the earnest prayer of all those who really 
love the country and have at heart the salvation of the country.” 

The Supreme Pontiff proceeds to utter his official reproof, pro- 
test, and condemnation of the Law of Separation, and thus pro- 
nounces his anathema: 


“Wherefore, remembering our apostolic commission, and con- 
scious of our imperative obligation to defend against all attack and 
to maintain in absolute integrity the sacred and inviolable rights. 
of the church, in virtue of the supreme authority conferred upon 
us by God, we, for reasons above stated, do hereby convict and 
condemn the law passed in France for the separation of church 
and state. We do denounce it as deeply revolting in the sight of 
God, whom it officially denies by taking the position that the Re- 
public recognizes no religion. We convict and condemn it as vio- 
lating the rights of man, and the public principle of fidelity to 
treaties ; as contrary to the divine constitution of the church and 
the rights essential to its liberty ; as subversive of justice and as 
trampling in the dust the rights of property acquired by the church 
through many titles and in virtue of the Concordat. We convict 
and condemn it as highly insulting to the dignity of the Apostolic 
See, to our person, to the whole episcopate, to the clergy and 
Catholic people of France.” 


Two of the leading newspapers of Paris treat the Pope’s mes- 
sage to France at some length. The Gavz/o?s (Paris), in a very 
strong and outspoken comment, says of the encyclical: 


“The iniquitous proceedings of the church’s persecutors are 
unmasked and condemned by the Pope. He denounces the law, 
he convicts it of injustice, and demonstrates its illegality. . . . The 
present Pope is rather a man of religion than a politician. He 
looks upon' men as so many Christian souls, and while he is com- 
pelled to notice our domestic quarrels, he lifts his eyes and fixes 
his mind on the eternal verities. Like the Savior of mankind, he 
advises the faithful to recompense injustice by justice, outrage by 
gentleness, and ill-treatment by kindness. But he is on the side 
of those who struggle at the peril of their liberty for the rights of 
the church, and he encourages them to defend their faith and to 
oppose by every means in their power all attempts made against 
the church and religion.” 


The observations of the Zemps (Paris) are characteristically 
temperate and judicious. After summarizing the main arguments 
of what it considers a somewhat premature and yet at the same 
time superfluous document, this journal observes : 


“ All this has been already said in legislative debates by the de- 
fenders of Catholicism. From a different point of view, that of 
liberty and peace, many Republicans have regretted the abroga- 
tion of the Concordat. But all of this is nowno more than ancient 
history. It is now no longer of importance to learn whether the 
responsibility for this rupture devolves, as Mr. Combes affirms, 
upon the Holy See, or, as the encyclical undertakes to prove, upon 
the French Government. The same may be said of the solemn 
protest, the formal condemnation, which Pius X., in the name of 
the supreme authority he holds from God, fulminates against the 
law. From a literary point of view, the passage is interesting. It 
is not without dignity and grandeur. It might really be taken for 
an anathema uttered by a medieval council, or the anathema of 
some Ambrose hurled against an erring Theodosius. But in the 
present case it isno more than a Platonic anathema. The sole 
point of importance to-day is, What course will the Pope, in the 
coming message which he promises, impose upon the clergy and 
the faithful in view of the present condition of things? ”"—Z7ans- 
lations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY ’S INTEREST IN THE 
MOROCCO CONFERENCE. 


LTHO The Saturday Review (London) jauntily remarks in 
its usual cocksure way of the “ Moorish Séance” that “the 
only impressive feature of this delusive conclave” is “ the marked 
effacement of Russia and Austria,” the Continental press of Europe 
think otherwise. It is at least plain that the 20,000,000 subjects of 
Hungary are watching the debates and discussions of the Powers 
at Algeciras with keen interest, as we learn from Mr. Kossuth’s 
organ, one of the principal journals of the Hungarian party, the 
Magyar Orszag (Budapest). This paper has editorially declared 
that Hungary is unwilling to be identified in any way with the posi- 
tion taken by Germany in the Morocco controversy in opposition 
to Franee. It is hinted by the same authority that the Emperor 
William has encouraged the Emperor Francis Joseph in his un- 
compromising course in the treatment he accords to the Hunga- 
rian coalition. Hence the bitterness of Magyar feeling téward 
Germany. It is even stated that the troubles of the Austro-Hun- 
garian State are considered by the Kaiser as giving him a freer 
hand in the affairs of northwestern Africa. That the Triple Alli- 
ance between Germany, Italy, and Austria-Hungary is openly re- 
pudiated by sections of public opinion in Hungary we learn from 
Mr. Kossuth, who says in the paper above cited: 

“We perhaps may now be looked upon as enemies of the Triple 
Alliance. We shall make no protest against this charge, for we 
regard the Triple Alliance as the greatest obstacle that stands in 
the way of a full realization of our political claims and legitimate 
aspirations.” 

The action of the Magyars of Austria-Hungary is, however, not 
accepted as a unanimous manifestation by a German semi-official 
organ, the Vorddeutsche Zeitung (Berlin), which claims that Fran- 
cis Kossuth and Julius Andrassy are strong supporters of the 
Triple Alliance. To quote this paper: 


“If such a manifestation has been made in Hungary, we must 
suppose either that the leaders of the Hungarian coalition have 
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HARMONY AT ALGECIRAS, 
—Ulk (Berlin). 
taken up a new position contrary to that hitherto maintained by 
them in the matter of foreign policy or that isolated Hungarian 
politicians have given the sanction of the coalition to an unauthor- 
ized manifestation. Such a Hungarian manifestation would only 
mean a rupture between Hungary and the Hapsburg dynasty. In 
this case it would by no means be a movement directed against 
Germany, but would constitute nothing more nor less than an act 
of high treason.” 


This statement of the German paper is not only contradicted by 
Mr. Kossuth’s journal, but the dissatisfaction therein expressed is 
not confined to one section of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
The Meue Freie Presse (Vienna), a Liberal organ, published re- 
cently a statement to the effect that the cabinets both of Vienna 
and St. Petersburg had urged upon Germany to concede the de- 
mands of France, and when no response resulted Austria officially 
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declared her unwillingness to be responsible for the action o€ her 
German ally. The Lokal Anzeiger (Berlin), an official organ, re- 
cords a circumstance which still further indicates the spread of dis- 
satisfaction throughout Austria-Hungary over Germany’s attitude 
on the Morocco question. According to the London Daily News 
the feeling of the Italian Foreign Office is with France, and there- 
fore opposed to the German claims, and this feeling is influenced 
to agreat degree by the circumstance noted in the Lokal Anzeiger 
above referred to, which is as follows: 


“Mr. Kramarcz, a Czech member of the Reichsrath, or Parlia- 
ment of Austria Proper at Vienna, recently brought up in the House 











THE MOROCCAN CONFERENCE IN SESSION. 


an interpellation reported in the above-mentioned official Berlin 
organ as containing the following questions addressed to Mr. 
Gautsch, president of the council: 

“Is the Austrian Government prepared to lay before Parliament 
an authentic interpretation of Article II. in the treaty between 
Austria-Hungary relating to the question of Morocco, and to de- 
clare how far Austria is willing to sustain the claims of Germany 
at the Conference of Algeciras?” 


In supporting the interpellation the speaker reminded the House 
of the “world policy ” of Germany, and the possible perils to Aus- 
trian tranquillity which it might involve. He is reported to have 
said : 

“While we hope that the Morocco question, with all its menaces 
of danger, may be peacefu'ly solved, we consider it quite neces- 
sary to be assured that our monarchy is sufficiently. protected 
against the risks which might compromise its tranquillity in view 
of the Welt-Politik of Germany. Certainly there is no one in 
Austria but would be alarmed at the thought that Austria was to 
be called upon for armed intervention in support of Germany’s 
Moroccan claims. The people of Austria feel compelled to protest 
against the possibility of such an eventuality with an energy exactly 
commensurate with their desire rather to defend their own inter- 
ests and the admitted privileges of the Crown.” 


Mr. Kramarcz proceeds to enlarge upon the disadvantages which 
at the present crisis may result to Austria from the Triple Alli- 
ance. Austria does not wish, he says, to be involved in the com- 
plications of a world policy, nor to go to war merely for the pur- 


pose of aggrandizing anally. In his own words: 


“While the present conflict is raging it is right that we should 
bear in mind the conclusions which we have already arrived at in 
this matter. The Triple Alliance, as soon as a European policy ~ 
is exchanged for a world policy, becomes fraught with perils incal- 
culable, without affording corresponding guaranties for our secu- 
rity. Unless, therefore, the Triple Alliance is to become a ground 
of the most profound disquietude to us, we have a right to be in- 
formed through an authoritative declaration what course we have 
bound ourselves to take in case it should be necessary to provide 
for maintaining the balance of power and the s¢a/us guo in Europe. 
We do not desire to adopt a policy of aggression, we are not con- 
templating any course of territorial aggrandizement, and nothing 
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in the world would induce us to incur the responsibility of war, 
merely for the sake of supporting an ally in his policy of expan- 
sion. 

The Lokal Anzeiger considers the interpellation of Mr. Kra- 
marcz, echoing as it does Mr. Kossuth’s remarks in the AZagyar 
Orszag, as “ palpably inspired by hostile sentiments toward Ger- 
many on the part of Austria-Hungary.”—7vanslations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





A FRENCH APPRECIATION OF KAISER 
WILHELM. 


O see a really calm and kindly sketch of William II. in the 
columns of a Paris newspaper gives something of a shock to 

one familiar with the usual political tone of the press of the French 
capital. Ordinarily the French journalists not only see nothing 
great or attractive in the character and bearing of the German 











THE GERMAN EMPEROR, EMPRESS, AND ROYAL FAMILY. 
From the silver-wedding painting. 


Emperor, but they transfix him with their keenest shafts of ridi- 
cule, and accuse him of a perfidy and insincerity more than human. 
Not a single good quality has been conceded to a ruler whom they 
nickname “ Zouche-a-Tout,” z.e.,“ meddling marplot,” and accuse 
of putting his finger in every pie, and casting envious and covetous 
eyes on the territory, colonial possessions, commercial property, 
and war-ships of any Power which comes within the range of com- 
petition with Germany. But at the very moment when the tension 
between the governments at Berlin and Paris seems to have 
reached its most acute stage, a very different sketch of William 
II. appears in the columns of Gz/ Blas (Paris),a Conservative Re- 
publican paper of considerable literary and political influence. 
For once French journalism has done full justice to the ruler of the 
German Empire as a man, a politician, and the head of a family. 
The writer begins by exhibiting the Hohenzollern monarch as one 
who piques the curiosity and interest of his contemporaries, and 
Says: 


“Of all the sovereigns of our epoch the Emperor of Germany 
presents a personality beyond doubt the most many-sided and, 
therefore, the most interesting. To-day he delivers a speech 
breathing nothing but war. He waves the sword and blows the 
trumpet of battle. To-morrow he appears at another quarter ut- 
tering a lyrical eulogy of universal peace. Often he is so carried 
away by the torrent of his own eloquence that he ends by saying 
more than he means, or expressing an opinion diametrically op- 
posed to his actual sentiments. One day, for instance, perceiving 
the surprise with which the Prince of Hohenlohe listened to one 
of his allocutions, the Emperor as he sat down turned and said in 
the most good-humored way in the world: ‘What’s the matter, 
Uncle Clovis? The fact of it is, I couldn’t stop.’” 


This impulsiveness and over-bubbling mental activity, continues 
this writer, appears in everything hedoes. Yet there is method in 
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his madness, so to speak, and an enthusiastic ardor for the glory 
of Germany underlies all he does. Thus: 


“He wishes to be everywhere at once, to hear all that goes on 
to learn even the flimsiest tittle-tattle of Berlin, and he certainly 
deserves his nicknames, ‘The Imperial touche-d-tout,’ or, as he is 
called by the English side of his family, the ‘Busybody.’ He de- 
cides a matter abruptly, or rather he appears to do so, for as far 
as concerns the main lines of his policy, especially his foreign pol- 
icy, he is constant and consistent, having but one end in view, and 
that is the commercial, and therefore colonial, development of his 
country. Hence his anxiety for the augmentation of his navy, his 
desire to draw closer the ties of hereditary friendship with Russia, 
his attempts to come to friendly terms with France, and his antag- 
onism, sometimes bordering on hostility, toward England, in which 
country he sees a formidable obstacle to his aims as a World 
Power.” 


His feelings toward England are really personal in their acri- 
mony, says the G7/ Blas, while with Russia he desires to carry out 
the ideas of his grandfather and namesake. To quote further: 


“He does not like the English. Bismarck used to attribute the 
inferiority of William II. to the liberalizing influence of his impe- 
rial mother over his father Frederick, and liberalism was some- 
thing that the Iron Chancellor frankly detested, and he never took 
the trouble to conceal his anglophobia. One day the Kaiser was 
talking with the British Ambassador at Berlin, who was trying to 
convince His Majesty onacertain point. ‘Mydear Lascelle,’ said 
William II., ‘you’re wasting your breath for nothing. You can not 
change my opinion. Remember that I am as much an English- 
man as you are, and just as obstinate, but I am also a German, 
what you have not the good luck to be.’ In his relations with 
Russia the Kaiser abides by the traditions of his grandfather, for 
whom he cherishes a passionate admiration. It is said that the 
aged sovereign on his deathbed seized the hand of William, mis- 
taking him for his father, and said over and over again: ‘Fritz, 
be sure, above all things, constantly to keep on good terms with 
Russia.’ ” 


Equally conspicuous, we are told, is William's anxiety to gain 
the graces of his Gallic neighbor, and in this connection the writer 
declares: 


“Toward France he exhibits a tenacious purpose of conciliation, 
and even the coup de thédtre at Tangier must be interpreted as 
evincing a desire to gain by foul what he could not do by fair 
means. He certainly did not count Delcassé among his friends, 
but he forced himself for many long years to treat the French For- 
eign Minister with the highest consideration. The following inci- 
dent is in point: The Marquis de Noailles, while Ambassador in 
Germany, was fersona gratissima at the court of Berlin. Del- 
cassé, however, thought him weak and recalled him, and surprise 
was expressed that he left without the cordon of the Black Eagle. 
The Emperor, however, sent him a.marble bust of himself, with 
the message that he would have decorated him but for fear of 
causing trouble with Delcassé.” 


The article concludes with anecdotes illustrative of the Em- 
peror’s impulsive good-heartedness, his virtues as a husband and 
father, his business energy, and the simplicity of his personal and 
domestic habits, furnishing, as the writer says, “in a few. rapid 
strokes the silhouette of a man called to preside over the destinies 
of one of the greatest empires of the world.”— Zvanslation made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





Warlike Sounds atthe Kaiser’s Silver-Wedding 
Banquet.—The knights of Branksome Castle, according to the 
poet, “carved at the meal with gloves of steel and drank the red 
wine through the helmet barred.” It seems as if similar warlike 
features characterized the banquet held recently in Berlin to cele- 
brate the silver wedding of the Kaiser and Victoria, Princess 
Royal of Great Britain. The correspondent of the Paris Zemps 
says that when Prince Regent Albert of Brunswick, in the name 
of the army and navy, proposed the health of the imperial pair, the 
Kaiser rose in answer and made a speech, which like so many 
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other speeches pronounced by him, has echoed through all the 
capitals of Europe, says the French journal, as if a sword had 
been suddenly drawn from a steel scabbard. The words of this 
speech are reported as follows: 

“ My first and last thought is of my fighting strength by land and 
sea. May God grant that there may be no occasion for war! In 


case such a thing happens I am firmly convinced that the army 
will be found just as well prepared as it was five-and-thirty years 


-ago.” 

This speech, with its startling reference to the Franco-Prussian 
war, has been given a prominent place, without comment, in all 
the German newspapers. 





SPARTAN QUALITIES OF THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN. 
N ATIONS differ in nothing so much as in their women, says 
Dr. Emil Reich in 7he Grand Magazine (London). The 
French, English, or American woman is easily distinguishable. 
The American woman is totally different from the English woman. 
So is the French woman, tho the difference in this case is not so 
intense; so is the German woman; so isthe womanof Italy. The 
American woman, he thinks, while differing from all her European 
sisters of to-day, bears a marked resemblance to the woman of 
ancient Sparta. The Spartans resembled the present-day Ameri- 
cans; the Athenians were like the English. Going on to point out 
in what respect the American woman is like the Spartan woman, 
he protests that he has not “ the slightest intention of being dis- 
agreeable” when he says of the American maid, wife, or mother, 
“I do not blame, I do not praise; I only say, and I say emphat- 
ically, that the American woman is not womanly; she is not a 
woman.” The whole of the United States, he says, is under pet- 
ticoat government, and man is practically non-existent. To quote: 
“In America woman commands man. Man does not count 
there. The last man that came to America was Christopher 
Columbus. To-day man has no existence, he does not talk in the 
drawing-room, but is a dummy. The woman lives one life, the 
man another, and they are totally distinct from each other. She 
lives ‘so that she can have a good time; she lives for sensations. 
I do not blame her, I do not condemn her. Her interest lies not 
in man. She wants to be alone, and she can not be alone without 
dabbling to-day with chemistry, to-morrow with physiology, and 
the day after with Buddhism, passing on to Swedenborgianism, 
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OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


THE MOTHER OF PARLIAMENTS (to Leader of Labor Party)—‘‘I 
don’t mind your coming in: but vou must leave those banners outside.” 
—Judy (London). 
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to wireless telegraphy, and to the works of Marie Corelli. Having 
taken in doses of science, of philosophy, of mathematics, she then 
thinks she is up to date; she feels she has developed into some- 
thing zew,,; it is the search for a new shiver, something out of the 
ordinary, a deadly desire to be very new. Aspasias, Gretchens, and 
Ophelias are obsolete, in her opinion. She is as new as a man 
born to-day is new; she is made up of restlessness and fidgetiness 
long before she is twenty-five. But she is very beautiful; she has 
the best complexion in the world—better than that of any Euro- 
pean woman. She is also well built and handsome. You see fine’ 
specimens of the American woman in Kentucky and Massachu- 
setts. But she is a type quite distinct from the English type; she 
does not ‘try to have dignity or refinement; she wants to affect 
man by what she says, and not by what she doesnot say. She has 
no passion, no sentiment; all this is alien to her. She is a mass. 
of nervous energy. To her, home and husband are nothing, and 
her child—her own creation—but very little. The two types of 
woman,the American and the English, are, in fact, totally different.” 


He thinks it omens ill to the future of the United States that 
woman in this country is really a Spartan in character and dispo- 
sition, and he says that American imperialism and “ big-stickism ” 
are largely the result of this type of femininity. Thus: 


“A few miles distant from the Athens of old—what would be 
but a short railway journey in these days—lay Sparta. The 
Spartans were imperialists, and they wanted to conquer the whole 
of Greece. The Spartan woman, as I have remarked, was like 
the American woman of to-day. She never dreamt of lovers; her 
idea was nothing less than conquering man; she never thought of 
him as more than a fellow-athlete. A boy, when he was seven 
years old, was taken away from his mother; and when married, at 
twenty, he was frequently not allowed to see his bride for two 
years. If he didsee her it was by stealth. - These women wrestled 
with the men ina state of nudity. There was no womanhood in 
them, no more than in so many sticks. The Athenians said that 
they were very fine, but there was nothing feminine about them. 
They were far richer, too, than the men, for the men went to the: 
wars and died, and the women thus became rich. Aristotle saidi - 
that the Spartan woman was sure to ruin Sparta very quickly. 
And ‘so she did, for we find Sparta trying to rule Greece in the 
fourth century B.c.; in the third century she was sinking; in the 
second century she had ceased to exist! 

“ Modern British men and women, what are they? That is what 
I want to bring out. A nation can never survive with women of 
the Spartan type, which, as I have told you, is the American of 
to-day. The Romans were the same, and they ruined their em- 
pire. They had one idea, an all-absorbing idea, which killed all 

















FOLLOW ME, LEADER. 


THE HinpD LxGs (log.)—‘“ My dear Arthur, of course you’re the only 
conceivable head ; but we’re going my way !” —Punch (London).. 


BRITISH POLITICAL WRINKLES. 
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ideas of religion, of -art, of everything—the idea of empire. They 
spent their whole life in that one absorbing pursuit—domination ; 
in such a country woman has no place.” 


The tendencies of great empires is to depreciate woman, he as- 
serts, and this depreciation, in turn, tends to national ruin. Wom- 
an, to be perfect, must combine Athenian and Spartan character- 
istics. In his own words: 


“In large empires there is a terrible tendency to depreciate 
women, and wherever such is the case that empire must sooner or 
later come to grief. England had her Shakespeare when she had 
no empire. Why has England no Shakespeare now? Any one 
who could write one drama to-day such as Shakespeare wrote 
would make a million of money, and yet none can do it. The 
British Empire is a great empire, but it has no great men and 
women. With such advantages, why should not the race combine 
the good we have seen in the Athenian and in the Spartan; in fact, 
make its women more perfect? They would then be able to show 
the world something that has never been seen; not quite Athens 
perhaps, but certainly not Sparta, much less America.” 





CANADIAN PROSPERITY. 
RITISH NORTH AMERICA is on the eve of an immense 
development, says Mr. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu in the Econ- 
omiste Francaise (Paris). This is shown, first, by increased immi- 
gration. To quote: 


. “ According to the American Bradstreet’s, Canada, during 1905, 
has received almost 200,000 immigrants; from 60,000 to 65,000 
came from Europe, principally from the British Isles, but about 
130,000 from the United States. The ‘American Invasion’ was, 
at first, rather a shock to old Canadians and their government, 
The question arose whether political difficulties might not result, 
and whether a free citizen of the Union could accommodate him- 
self to the position of subject to such a constitutional monarch as 
Edward VII: But it was rather rash to anticipate any pressing 
troubles from this circumstance, especially as those who passed 
from the States to the Canadian Northwest were Americans of 
very recent date. Among these were many Scandinavians, who 
found it advantageous to sell their American farms for $30 or $40 
an acre and purchase land in Canada for one-fifth of that price. 
“Among. such immigrants are many French Canadian people 
who have made money in the cotton-mills of Lowell and Fall 
River and were returning to their former home. This immigra- 
tion has been much encouraged by the immense harvests of 1905.” 


While the cattle-raising in Canada has not been proportionately 
as large as. agriculture, butter and cheese are exported in consid- 
erable quantities to Europe, and an increase of $10,000,000 in the 
export of dairy products is recorded during the past year. The 
fisheries of. British Columbia have also been a source of great 
revenue. Nor is Canada without remarkable mineral wealth. 
Her production of gold was for some recent years about $30,000,- 
000, but Canada is only in the fifth rank as an auriferous country. 
Coal and iron are abundantly found in Cape Breton, and coal is 
mined on Vancouver Island. The abundant water power of the 
country facilitates the production of electrical power for several 
purposes of locomotion and manufacture, and Canadian electrical 
engineers are among the first in the world. This writer concludes 
as follows: 


“Canada is making her influence felt abroad both by her spirit 
of enterprise and by her commerce, which for the first eleven 
months of 1905 rose to $1,891,000,000 of exports and $226,000,000 
of imports. Her foreign and domestic records prove that her con- 
dition is prosperous. Her new transcontinental railways and 
others in course of construction can not but aid inaccelerating her 
course of advancement and promoting the colonization of her 
lands. Canada, like other countries, may have critical moments 
in her development, and probably at the present time suffers from 
excessive speculation. But as a whole her progress is going on 
healthily, and it may safely be predicted that no country will make 
greater strides in advance during the first half of the twentieth 
century than the great British colony of North America.”—7vaxus- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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POINTS OF VIEW. 


* ACCORDING to the Dresden Journal, a daily paper in English is to be published 
in that city with the object of promoting friendly feeling between Great Britain 
and the German Empire. 


THE old scheme of a Baltic and Black Sea canal from Riga to Khersonhas, ac- 
cording to the London 7imes, been revived. An American firm undertakes to 
carry out the gigantic task for $200,000,000. 


THE Kobe Hera/d says that the Chinese authorities at Pekin are making ar- 


rangements for the imposition of penalties on all parents who do not send their 
children to school on attaining the age of seven years. 


THE Lei (Santiago, Chile) says that clericalism is rapidly losing ground in 
South America. The Republic of Nicaragua, in its political constitution of 1905 
says this paper, has provided that the state shall not protect religion, but permits 
freedom of thought and speech ; ordains the establishment of lay instruction, for- 
bids the founding of conventual institutions, and abolishes the provision of mort- 
main in the transfer of property. 


DurinGthe late war, says The Japanese Weekly Chronicle (Kobe), many foreign 
steamers loaded with coal were seized by Japanese warships. The coal declared 
confiscated by the prize court aggregates 94,188 tons, including 86,363 tons of Car- 
diff and other foreign coal, and 7825 tons of Japanese coal. Taking the average 
price of foreign coal at $7.50 per ton, and of Japanese coal at $4.50, the total value 
of the coal captured will amount to $682,935. 


THE King, says the London Standard, has personally presented a Windsor 
uniform to Mr. Balfour. The Windsor uniform was invented by the late Prince 
Consort, who sought a distinctive dress for ministers and high officers of state 
when in attendance on the sovereign. It consists of a blue shell-jacket with swal- 
low tails, lined with white silk, and heavily braided, and with acorns and laurel 
leaves in gold; knee-breeches, white silk stockings, buckled shoes anda sword. 


THE Spanish press hail the entrance of the Labor party into the British Par- 
liament as a promise of peacé. The Hera/do (Madrid), anything but a Socialist 
paper, declares that Socialism is the best guaranty for universal peace. “ If once,” 
says the Spanish paper, “ there can be brought about solidarity between the Par- 
liamentary societies, when the German Social Democrats, the French Socialists, 
and the British Labor party unite for a common end, then the peace of the world 
is secured.” 


The Labor Leader (London) reports a speech of Mr. J. R. Macdonald, M.P. 
(Leicester, Labor party), in which he says: “ At last every newspaper in the 
country has discovered that the most significant event of the present general elec- 
tion is the rise and triumph of the Labor party. The Manchester victories are 
just as much labor victories as free trade victories. We stand for free trade 
not because we think free trade will solve any questions, but because we are not 
going to allow gentlemen interested in the land and in monopoly of capital to 
mislead us from the cures we intend to apply to the unemployed problem.” 


“ A vERY few of the Russian officers have really benefited by their compulsory 
sojourn in Japan, in ways that may be useful to themselves hereafter and otf not 
inconsiderable benefit to their countrymen,” we are told by the Celestial Empire 
(Shanghai). ‘Some of them have devoted themselves to the study of arts and 
industries, or to investigations which have accomplished the double result of re- 
lieving the terrible ennui of what would otherwise be absolute idleness and of 
increasing their fund of information. One of the minor effects of the late war 
upon the Russians will unquestionably be an increased knowledge of Japanese 
literature—history, folklore, and fiction—in the realms of the Czar; fora num- 
ber of different officers have translated all sorts of Japanese books into Russian.” 




















THE BARONS’ ULTIMATUM—HUNGARIAN SPEECH IN THE ARMY. | 


HunGARy—“ Can I stake my life on such thin ice as this?” 
—Humoristische Blatter (Vienna.) 
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WHERE WILL YOU FIND 


- accounts of the world’s great events written, not only by historians, but by the men who 
- directed or shared in famous battles, sieges, discoveries, trials? 
You will not find them in national histories, or in special works of reference. Many of 
these rare historical documents have never been reprinted in English. For the most part, 
those that have been are to be found only in libraries of specialists. 


The Historians History of the World 


is full of just such picturesque narratives. It is sometimes necessary to qualify them with 
later and more impartial views; but it is the belief of the editors that the versions of great 
events given by eye-witnesses or contemporaries should, as far as possible, be the basis of any 
world-narrative which aims to reproduce the spirit of each particular nation or period. 

The following list gives an incomplete idea of the ‘plan whose adoption has given to 
the History its remarkable character of human interest: 


Josephus on the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Polybius on Hannibal crossing the Alps. 

Appian on the destruction of Carthage. 

Einhard on his friend and patron, Charle- 
magne. 

Beaumonair on the intolerable life of the 
early French peasants. . 

Pliny on the destruction of Pompeii. 

Thucydides on the plague of Athens. 

De Foe on the plague of London. 

Boccaccio on the plague of Florence. 

Ibn Bassan on his contemporary, the Cid. 

Napier on Moore’s Spanish retreat. 

Azurara, of Portugal, on the attack of the fortress of Cueta. 

Jules Quicherat’ s account of the trial of Joan of Arc. 

Martin Luther’s account of Tetzel. 


> 



















The anonymous “citizen of Bern 
Froissart on the battle of Crecy. 
Columbus’ own account of-the discovery of America. 
Verrazano on his own voyage of discovery in 1524. 

- Captain John Smith on the landing at Jamestown. 
Cortez on the conquest of Mexico. 


on the siege of that city. 





Three-quarter Morocco Edition. 


And this plan of going to original sources is only 
one of the unique features of The Historians’ 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
Niagara. 


By FLORENCE WILKINSON. 
THE WATER TALKED TO THE TURBINE 
AT THE INTAKE’S COUCHANT KNEE: 
Brother, thy mouth is darkness 
Devouring me. 


I rush at the whirl of thy bidding : 
I pour and spend 
Through the wheel-pit’s nether tempest. 
Brother, the end? 
Before fierce days of tent and javelin, 
Before the cloudy kings of Ur, 
Before the Breath upon the waters, 
My splendors were. 


Red hurricanes of roving worlds, 
Huge wallow of the uncharted Sea, 
The formless births of fluid stars, 
Remember me. 
A glacial dawn, the smoke of rainbows, 
The swiftness of the cafioned west, 
The steadfast column of white volcanoes, 
Leap from my breast. 


But now, subterranean, mirthless, 
I tug and strain, 
Beating out a dance thou hast taught me 
With penstock, cylinder, vane. 
I am more delicate than moonlight, 
Grave as the thunder’s rocking brow ; 
I am genesis, revelation, 
Yet less than thou. 


By this I adjure thee, Brother, 
Beware to offend! 

For the least, the dumfounded, the conquered, 
Shall judge in the end. 


THE TURBINE TALKED TO THE MAN 

AT THE SWITCHBOARD’S CRYPTIC KEY: 
Brother, thy touch is whirlwind 

Consuming me. 


I revolve at the pulse of thy finger. 
Millions of power I flash 
For the muted and ceaseless cables 
And the engine’s crash. 
Like Samson, fettered, blindfolded, 
I sweat at my craft; : 
But I build a temple I know not, 
Driver and ring and shaft. 


Wheatfield and tunnel and furnace, 
They tremble and are aware. 

But beyond thou compellest me, brother, 
Beyond these, where ? 

Singing like sunrise on battle, 
I travail as hills that bow; 

I am wind and fire of prophecy, 
Yet less than thou. 


By this ladjure thee, brother, 
Be slow to offend! 

For the least, the blindfolded, the conquered, 
Shall judge in the end. 


THE MAN STROVE WITH HIS MAKER 

AT THE CLANG OF THE POWER-HOUSE DOOR: 
Lord, Lord, Thou art unsearchable, 

Troubling me sore. 


I have thrust my spade to the caverns ; 
I have yoked the cataract ; 
I have counted the steps to the planets. 
What thing have I lacked? 
Iam come to a goodly country, 
Where, putting my hand to the plow, 
I have not considered the lilies. 
Am I less than Thou? 


THE MAKER SPAKE WITH THE MAN 

AT THE TERMINAL-HOUSE OF THE LINE: 
For delight wouldst thou have desolation, 

O brother mine, 


$62.50 Round Trip San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 
Daily from Chicago April 25to May 5. Choice of routes, 
best of train service, liberal return limit. Three fast trains 
daily to California. Descriptive lietrature giving full par- 
ticulars mailed on application to W. B. Kniskern, Passgr. 
Traf., Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry., Chicago. 
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—OODYEAR ——“< 
DETACHABLE 


AUTOWTIRE 


Does Away with Tire Troubles 


You have found that 90% of Auto tro 
TIKE TROUBLES, haven't you?) TOUDIes are 
ae my ae page dy (The Goodyear Detacha- 

eon Universal Rim) that cuts out $07 i 
Troubles at ONE SWEEP. ae a 

That’s a fact, and WE CAN PROVEIT, 

This tire is almost as durable as a solid tire, yet 
so resilient and _ easy to ride that it conveys a new 
idea of what a Pneumatic Tire should be. 

It won’t Rim Cut even though you ride it for 
miles at a high speed over granite pavements. , 
It won’t creep or come off the rim when ridden 
deflated, though not mechanically fastened to the 

rim in any way. 

It is 90% Puncture Proof and if it should punc- 





ture you can remove the tire or put it back in 
THIRTY SECONDS with no tools but the hands, 

These are General Statements, but we can 
PROVE them. 

Give us just five minutes of your time at any of 
our BRANCH STORES and we’ll show you there 
that every statement we have made is Gospel 
Truth. 

Orif youare not near a branch write us and 
we’ll send you a book that will show you. 

Don’t insist upon this trouble-saving tire and 
rim being put on your new car until you are CON- 
VINCED, but if you are tired of tire troubles 
give us a chance to convince you. 

WE CAN DO IT. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Liberty St., Akron, O. 
Branches in the following cities: Boston, 6 Merrimac St.; New 
York, cor, 64th St. and Broadway; Chicago, 110 Lake St.; 
Cincinnati, 242 East Fifth St.; St. Louis, 712-714 Morgan St; 
Philadelphia, 1521 Sprin, St.; San Francisco, Geo. P. Moore & 
Co., 596 Golden Gate Ave.; Buffalo, 719 Main St.; Denver, 
220 Sixteenth St.; Detroit, 242 Jetferson Ave. 
Bailey * Won’t Slip” Tread 
L. Furnished on Goodyear Tires (all sizes) when ordered, 

















Absolutely Accurate 


At ALL SPEEDS 


O matter how fast or how 
slow you go the Auto-Meter 
tells the speed at which your 
Za Automobile is traveling with 





successful magnetic indicator 
because there is just one way in which 
nce peony can successfully be used, 
and we have patented that way. 
That means that the only indicator 
0 can depend upon for Permanent 
eliability is 












e Warner 


AUTO-METER 


mms (Registers Speed and Distance) 
It_registers any speed from 14 mile to 60 miles 


per hour. 

it tells howfar you have gone on the trip and 
gives total miles traveled during the season. 

It goeson the dashboard, where it can be read 
Srom the seat, and fits any Automobile. 

It’sassensitive as a compass and as solid as a rock. 
It is uninfluenced by any shock which would not 
ruin your car. 5 . 

It is accurate when you get it, and is 

GUARANTEED TEN YEARS. 

We will renew any Auto-Meter within 10 years 
(unless injured by accident) if the Magnet (the 
HEART of the instrument) is more than 1-10 of 1% 
incorrect. 

Any man whocan afford an automobile can easily 
afford un Auto-Meter. It is as indispensable to the 
Motorist as the watch in his pocket. 

Let us tell you more about it. 

Write us to-day and we'll send you with our 
answer our free book *‘Auto Pointers.’’ Address 

The Warner Instrument Co., 136Roosevelt St.,Beloit, Wis. 

(The Auto-Meter is on sale by a)1 first-class dealers and 

at most Garages). 














(The ‘BEST’ Light 


Portable 100-Candle Power light. 
Every lamp warranted.The most 


brilliant,economical light made. 

No grease, dirt, odor or smoke. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
TEE BESTLICHT COMPANY, 














92 E. Sth St,, Canton, O. 
Bind Papers. A Volume 
a Minute. Sample dozen 


KLIP 75cents. Price-list Free. 


1 Covers to order. Best thing for 
Reading Rooms. H.H.Ballard, 
a — Mass. Agents 
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And flaunt on the highway of nations 
A byword and sign? 


Have I fashioned thee then in my image 
And quickened thy spirit of old, 

If thou spoil my garments of wonder 
For a handful of gold? 

I wrought for thy glittering possession 
The waterfall’s glorious lust ; 

It is genesis, revelation,— 
Wilt thou grind it to dust ? 


Niagara, the genius of freedom. 
A creature for base command ! 

Thy soul is the pottage thou sellest : 
Withhold thy hand. 

Or take him and bind him and make him 
A magnificent slave if thou must — 

But remember that beauty is treasure 
And gold is dust. 


Yea, thou, returnéd to the fertile ground 
In the humble days to be, 
Shalt learn that he who slays a splendor 
Has murdered Me. 
By.this [ adjure thee, brother, 
Beware to offend ! 
For the least, the extinguished, the conquered, 
Shall judge in the end. 
—From The Outlook (New York). 





_ To the Body. 
By ALICE MEYNELL. 


Thou inmost, ultimate 

Council of judgment, palace of decrees, 

Where the high senses hold their spiritual state, 
Sued by Earth’s embassies, 

And sign, approve, accept, conceive, create; 


Create - those senses close 
With the world’s pleas. The random odours reach 
Their sweetness in the place of thy repose, 

Upon thy tongue the peach, 
And in thy nostrils breathes the breathing rose. 





A NECESSARY EVIL 


Experience of a Minister Who Tried To 
Think That of Coffee. 





‘A descendant of the Danes, a nation of 
coffee drinkers, I used coffee freely till I was 
20 years old,” writes a clergyman from Iowa. 
‘At that time I was a student at a Biblical 
Institute, and suddenly became aware of 
the fact that my nerves had become demor- 
alized, my brain dull and sluggish, and that 
insomnia was fastening its hold upon me. 

‘“‘T was loath to believe that these things 
came from the coffee I was drinking, but at 
last was forced to that conclusion, and quit 
it. 

‘*T was so accustomed to a hot table bev- 
erage and felt the need of it so much, that 
after abstaining from coffee for a time and 
recovering my health, I went back to it. I 
did this several times, but always with dis- 
astrous results. I had about made up my 
mind that coffee was a necessary evil. 

‘‘ About this time a friend told me that I 
would find Postum Food Coffee very fine 
and in many respects away ahead of coffee. 
So I bought some and, making it very care- 
fully according to the directions, we were 
delighted to find that he had not exagger- 
ated in the least. From that day to this we 
have liked it better than the old kind of 
coffee or anything else in the way of a table 
drink. 

‘“Its use gave me, in avery short time, an 
increase in strength, clearness of brain and 
steadiness of nerves; and sleep, restful and 
restoring, came back to me. 

“*T am thankful that we heard of Postum, 
and shall be glad to testify at any time to 
the good it has done me.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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FRANKLIN 


If you want to carry five people faster and safer and 
with more comfort than anyone else can carry them on 
American roads, you want this Type D. 

The point is this—The real power of the motor is out of 
all proportion to its rating; and is continuous; unhampered 
by overweight and can always be safely and comfortably used. 


The Franklin auxilary exhaust cools the cylinders 
so perfectly that the engine never overheats. Hav- 
ingno plmubing apparatus to carry; the design 
being simple and the construction including so 
large a proportion of nickel-steel, aluminum and 
other strong but light materials—the car weighs 
some five hundred pounds less than any water- 
cooled car of equal power; while the pliant Frank- 
lin frame-construction and elastic suspension pre- 
vents the jarring and jolting which uses up power 


ultimate cost. 


Four-cylinder Runabout 


Type D Four-cylinder Touring car. 








Type D is big in passenger-capacity; big in power, 
speed and strength—big in everything except useless weight 
and extravagant running expense. 

Its light weight saves fuel; and saves tires tremendously. 
It never freezes; *works all through the winter; does more 
for the price than any other car; and vastly more for the 


In luxury of appointments and refined beauty of 
design it satisfies the most exacting taste. 
$1400. 


Four-cylinder Light Touring Car $1800. 
Prices f. 0. b. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Write for the handsomest and clearest of all motor books. 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N.Y., M.A.L.A.M, 


; 5 passengers. , 
gear transmission. 20 ‘Franklin horse-power ” Discclutch. Force-feed oiler on dash 


inch wheel base. 1800pounds. 45 miles per hour. Full head-and-tail-light equipment. $2800, 
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and injures the car and the passengers. 

Consequently the rated speed is actual road 
speed; it is maintained under full load without loss 
of power; and is not defeated by poor and hilly 
roads. 

The full motor efficiency is always at hand, and 
always available; which gives the car greater abili- 
ty under all circumstances than any other ‘‘30 
horse-power’’ car; and equal ability on American 
roads with any car of any power or price. 


Four-cylinder Touring Car $2800. 
Six-cylinder Touring Car $4000. 


Air-cooled motor. 3-speed sliding 


100+ 











trated in colors, tells how anyone can 
easily and inexpensively construct 

, ‘ this handsome Arm-Rocker and 
many other artistic pieces of substantial furniture. 


“HOME-CRAFT” FURNITURE 


(made at home) saves three-fourths the dealer’s price. 
You can construct it with the simplest tools as I send 
you the pieces of selected quarter-sawed oak, smoothly 
dressed, accurately cut ready to fit, with complete in- 
structions for assembling, together with all of the mate- 
rials for finishing. Itisa very fascinating, pleasant occu- 
pation and quite the proper thing to make your own 
furniture. Write today for my free book, It will explain everything: 








CARL B. SWAIN, 350 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 








READ RIGHT ma 


SARGENT’S 


Adjustable Book Holder 





Solves the Problem 
Attaches to any place—on Morris 
orany chair. No screws—clamp it 
= on, take it off. Adjustable to any 
Ty a} YS angle or ny oe Durable. Practi- 

sift 4, } t) cal. Wires Bold. leaves in place, 

4 BBS etal parts finished in black en- 
a dl amel o bronze. Desk, quartered 
i, oak or mahogany. Price, $3.50. 

*° | RECLINING AND LIBRARY CHAIRS 
Catalogue ‘*C” (free) 


SARGENT CO., ey E 
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TY PEWRITERS was 


=) Machines 44 Mfr’s Prices. Rented Anywhere, Rentapplied. 
Write tor Catalog 5 Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle’ ; 
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Be Your 
Own Man 


We want at least one 
| man in your town to be 
hisown man. We can 
show you how to be free. 
Experience does not 
count. If you are hon- 
est and industrious and 
are really in earnest about 
it we will stand by you 
and help you to be your 
own master. 

Thousands of men and 
women are now livin 
happy lives and leading 
free and independent 
careers as salesmen and 
saleswomen for Tue 
Lapizs’ Home Journatand 
Tue Saturpay Evenine 
Post. 

You can be master or 
mistress of your own 
time and movements. 

When you work you 
can work with the en- 
thusiasm and spirit of the 
man who is his own 
employer. 

There are constant 
distributions of prizes as 
large as $40,000 in addi- 
tion to monthly distri- 
butions of $5,000 prizes 
and the regular large 
commission we give on 
every subscription you 
take—old and new. 

Write us about Free- 
dom and we will help 
you. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
782-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE PRESS CO. 


Print Your Own Cards 


circulars, etc. Press $5. Small newspaper 
A Press $18. Money maker, saver. All easy, 
rite to factory for cata- 
ogue of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. 


MERIDEN, CONN: 
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To thee, secluded one, 
The dark vibrations of the sightless skies, 
The lovely inexplicit colours run; 

The light gropes for those eyes. 
O thou august ! thou dost command the sun. 


Music, all dumb, hath trod 
Into thine ear her one effectual way ; 
And fire and cold approach to gain thy nod, 
Where thou call’st up the day, 
Where thou awaitest the appeal of God. 
--From the Dublin Review. 





A Laodicean. 
By EpGAR VINE HALL. 
There is no wild wind in his soul, 
No strength of flood or fire; 
He knows no force beyond control, 
He feels no deep desire. 


He doth not soar or sweep aloft, 
He doth not strive or go; 

The winds that call to him are soft, 
The words that win are low. 


He hath not throughly understood 
The throb of life and death, 

He hath not reach’d the burning mood 
That robs of thought and breath. 


He knows no altitudes above, 
No passions elevate: 

All is but mockery of love, 
And mimicry of hate. 


—From The Outlook (London). 





The Virgin Day. 
By EpitH WYATT. 


In dark and dew and veiling light 
In paling night, at heaven’s bourne 
There stands for me a virgin day 
And blows upon her crystal horn. 


Whatever I have done or do, 
So long as Iam more than clay 
At every dawn, divine and blue 
Will break for me a virgin day. 


Deep-flooded as the stars behind 
Her sapphire heights and piling snows 
My heart I pray may know the wind 
Of truth her crystal bugle blows. 
—From The Reader (March). 





Song of the Mother Range. 
By Biiss CARMAN. 


Do you know how I have waited through rain and sun 
and blast 
For your coming, O my children, while the countless 
zons passed? 

For the heart within me cried, 

I should travail but abide, 
To become the mighty mother of races in their pride, 
And the fruit of all my longing should come to meat 
last. 


The desert wind might mar me, the sudden flood might 
change, 

And time make all my beauty fantastical and strange. 
But now from many seas, 

With their large, triumphant ease, 

My hardy, handsome children are gathered to my 
knees, 

To know me and to love me, their enduring mother 
range. 


For my cry goes far to find them; the echo of my call 
Crosses the prairie rivers and pierces door and wall, 
Till the dwellers of the street 

Feel their slackened pulses beat,— 
Till a longing for the hill-trail takes hold upon. their 
feet, 

And the old way, the tried way, is naught to them at 
all. 


Their hearts have heard the trail-call, the word that 
bids them wake 
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Dreer’s 
Garden 
Book for 1906 
makes it easy to plan and grow 
@ successful garden. It illustrates 
and describes everything desirable in the 
way of seeds, plants and bulbs; flower and 
vegetable. Old fashioned floral favorites of 
long ago that many people have almost for- 
Gotan: other rare, new flowers that cannot 
had elsewhere. 


DREER’S 


Garden Book for 1906 
FREE 


Gives hints in the matter of selection, 
care and cultivation that will make gar- 
dening a delight. 224 pages with more 
than 1000 illustrations. Six magnificent 
colored plates. 


Dreer’s Garden Book for 1906 sent free 
on application, if you mention this maga- 
zine. If you intend doing any planting this 
oars. write at once for a copy of this valu- 

able book. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 



















Grand and 
magnificent 
large double Tir 
flowers. colors beau- < 

tiful, clear and rich. No flower 
can approach in many important 
respects this wonderful variety. As a bedding 
plant has no superior. ~ 


For only 6 cts. We, wil send you a 
for trial, including FREE copy of BOOK 


Northern Grown Seeds 


which contains all Good Things worth growing 
to date, at the right prices. 3 TwoCent Stamps 
will bring this Bargain to your address by 
return mail. Send today, this offer will not 
appear again. 


L. L. May & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 














shows in NATURAL COLORS and 

urately describes 216 varieties of 

fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s. Louisiana, Mo. 
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| Makes False Teeth Hold Firmly 







Does your plate drop, get loose, make 
your gums sore or give you bad breath? 
Are your gums shrunken or changed so 
that } think you needa new plate? If 
80, Dr. Wernet’s Dental Plate Powder 
will quickly eure the trouble. It makes 
the fume conform, or drop, into the 
old, ill-fitting plate, making it better 
than a new one. Antiseptic, too, de- 
stroying germ life, keeping the 
mouth sweet, cool and clean. 
50c. a box by mail. Larger size, 
holding 8 times the amount, 
for One dollar. Money back if 
wanted. WERNET DENT.L MFG. 
CO,, 1407 Arch Street, Phila. 


















. SUPPLIES, TELEPHONES 

ELECTRI NOVELTIES.’ Catalog of 200 

free. If it’s Electric we have it. 

OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio, The 

World’s Headquarters for Electric Novelties. Supplies, 
Books, We undersell all. Want Agents, 
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From the tyranny of cities ; the bonds of custom break, 
And they are slaves no more’ 
To chair and desk and store, ; 
But freeand great and restless as adventurers of yore, 
‘With a hunger for the open and a wander-thirst to 
|. slake. 


r=, they worldly, are they weary, are they broken, sad, 
or worn? 
Are they sick with money-fever, disillusioned and for- 
lorn? 
They shall walk beneath my skies 
In a rapture of surprise, 
The long-forgotten love-light rekindled in their eyes ; 
And every beating heart in them be glad that it was 
born. 


Through my thousand purple cafions, where the giant 
shadows ride, 

From the rim to the arrayo, from the wash to the 
divide, 

. There is healing, there is lure, 
There is health for sorrow’s cure, 

Where strength is born of gladness and the winds are 
soft and pure. 

Lo, your welcome is. made ready and my blue teepee 
is wide ! 

—From 7he Reader (March). 





A PERFECT HAND 


How Its Appearance Became Familiar to 
the Public. 





The story of how probably the most per- 
fect feminine hand in America became 
known to the people is rather interesting. 

As the story goes the possessor of the hand 
was with some friends in a photographer’s 
one mer and while talking, held up a piece 
ofcandy. The pose of the hand, with its 
perfect contour and faultless shape, attracted 
the attention of the artist, who proposed to 
photograph it. The result was a beautiful 
picture kept in the family until one day, 
after reading a letter from some one inquir- 
ing as to who wrote the Postum and Grape 
Nuts advertisements, Mr. Post said to his 
wife, ‘‘ We receive so many inquiries of this 
kind that it is evident some people are 
curious to know; suppose we let the adver- 
tising department have that picture of your 
hand to print and name it ‘A Helping 
Hand.’’ (Mrs. Post has assisted him in 
preparation of some of the most famous ad- 
vertisements. ) 

There was a natural shrinking from the 
publicity, but with an agreement that no 
name would accompany the picture its use 
was granted. 

The case was presented in the light of ex- 
tending a welcoming hand to the friends of 
Postum and Grape-Nuts, so the picture ap- 
peared on the back covers of many of the 
January and February magazines and be- 
came known to millions of people. 

Many artists have commented upon it as 
probably the most perfect hand in the 
world. 

The advertising department of the Postum 
Co. did not seem able to resist the tempta- 
tion to enlist the curiosity of the public by 
refraining from giving the name of the 
owner when the picture appeared, but stated 
that the name would be given later in one 
of the newspaper announcements, thus seek- 
ing to induce the readers to look for and 
read the forthcoming advertisements to 
learn the name of the owner. 

This combination of art and commerce, 
and the multitude of inquiries, furnishes an 
excellent illustration of the interest the 
public takes in the personal and family life 
of large manufacturers whose names become 
household words through extensive and 
continuous announcements in newspapers 
and periodicals. 
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I have something of vital interest to say to 
every young man and woman who desires to 
earn from $25 to $100 dollars a week. 

I have something to say to every clerk, book- 
keeper and underpaid subordinate who sees 
only continued slavery ahead, and little or no 
increased financial prospects. 

I want them to investigate the very rapidly 
expanding field of advertising, and realize that 
the demand for trained ad writers to-day is 
more than three times what it was last year or 
any other year. 

The experience of Mr. Smith, whose portrait 
and success are given herewith, is a mere dup- 
licate of daily occurrences, for the wide-spread 
demand for Powell graduates is breaking all 
records. 

It will interest the ambitious to know that 
this demand, due to the enormous increase of 
business generally, now comes from the very 
largest advertisers and agents, and the tendency 
is to offer higher and higher salaries. Mr. L. A. 
Munger, Ozone Park, N. Y., has just become 
advertising manager of the syndicate of shoe 
stores operated by Frazin and Oppenheim, 
New York, at double the salary they told me 
they were willing to pay. A typical case, too. 

The National Herb Co., Washington, D. C., 
wrote me yesterday to secure a Powell gradu- 
ate, who could manage both advertising and 
factory. One of the largest Pittsburg adver- 
tising agents advertised last week in the Gazette 
for a Powell graduate ‘and got him with- 
out writing me. Pretty eloquent testimony to 
my standing. 

Practically every advertising journal in 
America refers to me when snbscribers ask for 
private information as to which correspondence 
course of advertising is best. There are two 
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Mr. and Mrs. A. EUGENE SMITH 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith both enrolled as Powell students 
early in September, 1905, from Wilmington, N. C., 
where they then resided, ‘About the first of the New 
Year Mr. Smith intimated that he would like to give 
2 traveling on the road, and his preference being a 

estern city, I secured him a poeltian as advertiein, 
manager of Swaine’s Sanitarium Cleveland, O., and 
his last letter shows how thoroughly the Powell Sys- 
tem anda g man_are appreciated. Mr. Smith’s 
success, coupled with Mrs. Smith's ability to earn a 

income on her own account, will result in a 

pretty large partnership income. 

No less than four others, friends of Mr. and Mrs, 
Smith, have taken the Powell System, and enthusi- 
astically endorse it. 


—_—— 


Cleveland, O., Jan. 9th, 1906. 
My dear Mr. Powell: 

Your letter to this company and myself is before me, and 1 
thank you very much for your kind wishes. [I anticipate no 
trouble in making good. : 

I was informed night before last that in connection with my 
other work, I should become general manager and have full 
charge of the office and financial end of this institution. This is 
rather a larger bite than I expected; however, you know me, 
and I will endeavor to deliver the goods untarnished. 

Under separate cover I mail you our photograph. Believe 
me as ever, 


Your friend, A. EvGEnx Suir. 











reasons for this action—I am recognized as the 
leading expert, and I have had more success in 
qualifying brainy people than all other schools 
combined. More than that I am the only 
teacher confining himself exclusively to adver- 
tising instruction. 

If you want to learn all about the increasing 
demand and the Powell system, I will mail you 
free my elegant Prospectus and “ Net Results,” 
on request. 

The most interesting works ever published, 
either for those who want to double their sal- 
aries or for business men desiring to double 
their profits. 


George H. Powell, 49 Metropolitan Annex, New York 
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JOHN WANAMAKER, New York and Philadelphia ., 50 
CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. .. ., 59 
NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HupsoN RIVER R.R. Co. 44 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QuINCY R. R. Co. a) a 
AMERICAN BBIDGE Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., . 


Sr BT : 
Sent express prepaid on thirty days’ trial to responsible parties. Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 57 N. Orleans St., Ch 


Have you a clear understanding of the 
many uses to which the Comptometer is being put, and the 
great variety of accounting work in which it saves from 
50% to 80% of the time usually required, besides insuring 
accuracy and doing away with headaches and overtime. 
If not let us tell you about it, or better still, send a machine 
for you to try on your own work. 

Our New Model Duplex Comptometer will surprise you. 
It is as far ahead of the Old Model as the Old Model was 
ahead of mental work. 


Some repeat orders, Why did they buy more ? 
U. 8. Navy DEPARTMENT oe se o 
MARSHALL FIELD & Co., Chicago, ae 


ESTERN ELECTRIC Co., New York and Chicago 
PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO., Newark, N. J. bs Se 
METROPOLITAN LIFE Co., New York en! sye > Wea Le 
Simmons HARDWARE Co., 8t. Louis,Me. .. .. 
N. Y. SHIPBUILDING Co., Camden, N. J... . 
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PERSONAL. | 

David B. Henderson.— The death of David Brem- 
ner Henderson at Dubuque, Iowa, on February 25, re- | 
moves from the political world, says the Baltimore Suz, 
“a man who for a time probably more than any other 
helped to mold national legislation.’ Mr. Henderson 








Davip B. HENDERSON. 


represented the Third District of Iowain Congress for 
20 years, and was speaker in the House of Represene 
tatives in the Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh Congresses. 
While Speaker Reed ruled by virtue of the mailed 
hand, 7he Sux continues, “ Henderson used the iron 
hand in a velvet glove.’ Mr. Henderson was born at 
Old Deer, in Scotland, in 1840, but was brought by his 
parents to this country when six years old. They 
settled in Illinois, and removed three years later to 
Iowa. When the Civil war broke out Henderson 
joined the Union Army, enlisting asa volunteer in 
Iowa in 1861, and serving until the close of the war. 
Inthe battle of Corinth he was,wounded and it was 
necessary to amputate his leg. In 1865 he was made 
internal-revenue collector for the Third District of 
Iowa, and while holding this office completed his law 
studies, so that in 1869 he became a member of the law 
firm of Shiras, Van Duzee & Henderson. In 1882 
Henderson was elected to Congress. Nine times 
he was similarly honored by the Republicans of his 
district. He was elected Speaker of the House in 1899 
and reelected in the Fifty-seventh Congress, from 
which . position he retired at the expiration of the 
session. His Congressional career ended, Henderson 


resumed his practice of law, and as a corporation 























5 % The Advantages of 7, safety of 
Mail Investments 162; inatter, 


and the se- 
curity afforded 
by New. York Banking Department supervision, 
give to all of our investors the advantage of lcaz.ing 
money safely in the besi market. 1n our mail-invest- 
ment department we carry accounts of $25.00 and up- 
ward, paying 5 percent. perannum from day of receipt 
to day of withdrawal. Wehave long-standing patrons 
in nearly every State, and will refer you for testi- 
monials to those nearest at hand. 
Write for these names and for 
other information. 


Assets . . . $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits, $150,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 

No. 9 Times Bldg., B’way, N. ¥. City 
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CRYSTAL 
Domino 


Sold only in 5|b. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” 
_ NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE . | 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. ARO Mal) Miah Relacda 
__e@ By grocers everywhere. cx | 





THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
1876 GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 1906 


ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 

IDELITY BONDS .. . 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY . Financial Condition, December 30, 1905 
“PERSONAL ACCIDENT . . anal 

| HEALTH. ...... | Assets oo: : $7,683,067.93 

|| STEAM BOILER... Reserve for Unearned Premiums 2,943,243.89 


PLATE GLASS... Reserve for Outstanding Losses 
=a ea as required by law : 


BURGLARY 
FLY-WHEEL . ; Surplus to Policy-Holders : 


m BONDED LIST 

















1,462,891.81 
2,986,463.85 
Insurance that Insures 














LOSSES PAID to December 30, 1905, = - $21,742,060.27 





DUMONT CLARKE, GEO. E. IDE, 
WM. P. DIXON, W. G. LOW. ALEXANDER E. ORR, JOHN L. RIKER, 


ALFRED W. HOYT, J. G. McCULLOUGH, j DIRECTORS : io. ae pogo -iaal 
A. B. HULL, WM. J. MATHESON, ; ; , -F. ; 





Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 



























Guaranteed 
Absolutely 








HP Bare Engine HP Bare Engine ) 
develops nearly 5 $54.00 2 develops nearly 3 $39.5 ' 
THE SIMPLEST AND MOST POWERFUL MARINE 
GASOLINE ENGINE OF ITS 
SIZE IN THE WORLD. Send for 
prices of 


Reversibleengine. Jump spark 
Perfect lubrication. Crank 
Shaft, drop forged steel. 
Connecting rod, bronze. Pis- 
tons ground to fit. All bear. 
ings either bronze or best 
babbitt. Best material and be 

workmanship throughout. Get descrip- 
tion of our 


16 ft. Gasoline Launch $96 
For Catalog 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY 
4<9 Guoin Strect, Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


I1, 7, 15, and 24 
H P Engines 
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Vulpera-lTarasp 


4,170 Feet above the Sea 
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FIRST-CLASS HOTELS and Dependences, containing 650 beds, 
Several Lawn Tennis Grounds. Private Lodgings: Villa Engiadina, Villa Silvana and Villa Maria. 








HOTEL SCHWEIZERHOF 
Every Modern Comfort. 





Engadly 
Switzer 


t 
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Communications: Near- 
est Railway Stations, 
BEVERS and DAVOS- 
DORF, from both of 
which three diligences 
circulate daily to VUL- 
PERA in five or six 
hours. 





SEASON 
FROM MAY 15th 
TO END OF 
SEPTEMBER 






















Alpine Health Resort, beautifully situated on a plateau free from dust; in the midst of Fir and Pine woods. Ten minutes’ distance 
from the world-renowned SALINE SPRINGS OF TARASP, which are equal to and in many cases better than those of Carlsbad, 
Marienbad and Kissingen, especially in having the happy combination of climatic and Alpine advantages. 












Compare the table below. 





















: Amount of | Carbonic Acid, free Sulphate of Bicarbonate Chloride of Analyst and 
1000 parts contain Solid Constituents) and semi-united Soda of Soda Sodium Date of Analysis 
TARASP (Luzius Spring) .. is 12.8 5.55 2. 4.3 3.9 Treadwell, 1900 
Carisbad (Sprudel) .. he oe 6.3 0.79 2.4 ie 1.0 Ludwig, 1879 
Marienbad (Ferdinands Brunnen) 10.2 4.24 4.7 1.9 1.8 Gintl, 1879 
Vichy ae Ae ae me 7.0 | 2.60 5.2 0.5 Bouquet, 1855 
Kissingen (Rakoczy) 9.0 | 3.19 = — 5.8 Liebig, 1856 

















GouLp & PorTMANS, Ltd., 54 New Oxford 


in cases of Nervousness, Anemia, and Rheumatism. 


The IRON, ARSENIC, and BORIC ACID SALT SPRINGS of “VAL SINESTRA,” near Vulpera, are especially beneficial 
PHYSICIANS RESIDENT IN THE HOTELS. 


For further information, prospectus, and pamphlets please apply to THE MANAGEMENT, They may also be obtained from Messrs. 


St., London, W. C., England, 












attorney represented large interests. For nine months 
prior to his death the colonel suffered from paresis. 

Of his Congressional career the New York Evening 
Post says: 


Up to his election as speaker, at the beginning of 
the Fifty-sixth Congress he was, perhaps, the most 
popular man, personally, in Congress. Nor was his 
popularity confined to his own party. He was a par- 
tizan always. When political debate was on during 
the period of his service on the floor he invariably 
took a speaking part. The policy of protection found 
in him an ardent champion, and the cause of the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver an earnest opponent. 
He distrusted from the start the colossal combinations 
of capital that marked the closing years of the late and 
the opening years of the present century. He demon- 
strated this in the Fifty-third Congress, when the res- 
olution to investigate the charge that inferior armor- 
plate had been furnished for our naval vessels was be- 
fore the House. He supported the resolution in his 
most vigorous fashion. In reply to a suggestion that 
the connection of Mr. Carnegie with the company that 
manufactured the armor-plate was sufficient guaranty 
that everything was all right, and therefore no investi- 
gation was needed, he said: “If this company had 1o,_ 
000 Carnegies in it, for one I should insist upon this 
investigation.” 





His eagerness to oblige all applicants occasionally 
got him into trouble. For example, he was one of the 
greatest champions of the free-seed distribution 
scheme. He came from an agricultural district, and 
liked to send out a lot of little presents. He was so 
conspicuous in the free-seed cause that he receiveda 
great many communications of ridicule and protest, 
but these he attributed to the seed-packing firms. One 
of Mr. Henderson’s postal-cards, ina woman’s hand- 
writing, bore this message: “John’s influence can’t be 
got with fifteen cents’ worth of free seeds, but if you 
will send me a box of hairpins, I will look after him. 
His Wife.” 

Another movement with which Henderson was con- 
spicuously allied was the award of pensions, and he 
stood in his State and district as a champion of 
“ soldiers’ rights.” Two incidents of his fight for pen- 
sions are taken from the Baltimore S77: 


Late in the afternoon of February 25, 1886, came 
an incident that developed Henderson’s mettle and 
brought him extensively to the notice of the country 
foratime. Townshend, of Illinois, called up the an- 
nual pension appropriation bill, then carrying a small 
total. Ordinarily it would have passed in short order, 
but Townshend made it a text fora red-hot political 
speech intended for the advantage of the dominant 
party. 


“ Dave, are you ready to answer that ?” one of the 
minority leaders asked him. 

In his reply, a characteristic partizan speech ringing 
with epigrams, but tempered with patriotic sentiment, 
Henderson assailed the Democratic front. The previ- 
ous Friday night the House had defeated a bill to in- 
crease the pension of widows from $8 to $12a month, 
there being 66 Democratic votes against it. The total 
Southern Democratic representation in the House 
had voted adversely, the only ex-Confederate who had 
supported it having been J..Floyd King, of Louisiana, 
Throwing this firebrand into the Democratic camp, as 
he had the list of noes read from the clerk’s desk, 
Henderson concluded with this defiant utterance, 
which was quoted and repeated in every county of the 
Union: : 

**T would rather spend an eternity in h with a 
Confederate who tendered life with his views than be 
in heaven forever with a Northern copperhead.” 





On June 1, 1898, when chairman of the Committee 
on Judiciary, following the active hostilities of the 
Spanish War, he supported the bill, reported from 
his committee, to remove the political disabilities oc- 
casioned by the Fourteenth Amendment. ‘“ We are 
now together,” said he on that day, which was an 
eventful one in the House, “as Northerners and South- 
erners joined in a love-feast of patriotism, and the 
terrible opportunities of this summer have given us 
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their chance to testify our genuine feelings in that 
regard.” The measure, aftera wonderful symposium 
of debate, passed unanimously. 





Samuel P. Langley.— “Few American scien- 
tists,” says the New York Tribune, “have won for 
themselves the world-wide distinction” achieved by the 
ate Prof. Samuel P. Langley, who died at Aiken, S. 
C..on February 27,at the ageof 72, Though by profes- 


sion a civil engineer-and architect, astronomy occupied 


most of Professor Langley’s time. He was the secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution in Washington 
since 1887. The Tribune in its estimate of him says: 


“ Professor Langley was best known as a student of 
solar phenomena; and it is probably no exaggeration 
to say that in his handling of the problen-s which 
these have raised in the minds of astronomers his best 
services tothe world was performed. He sought to 
learn something about the complicated structure of 
the light-giving cloud-shell of the sun. He attempted 
to determine the amount of heat radiated by that 
body, and the proportion of it which is subtracted by 
the earth’s atmosphere. He examined the visible 
spectrum to find which part of it emitted the most 
energy. He also investigated the invisible extension 
beyond the red end of the spectrum, and mapped a re 
gion that was practically unknown beforehis day. In 
this and certain other undertakings he made use of an 
instrument whose delicacy he himself increased toa 
marvelous extreme. His perfected bolometer meas- 
ured differences of temperature to a millionth of a 
degree! Though some of his solar studies were con- 
tinued after he went to Washington, they were prose- 
cuted principally during the twenty years of his direc- 
torshipof the Allegheny Observatory. He wasa justly 
famous man when his formal connection with that in 
stitution ended, in 1887. 

* By the unfortunate accident that attended the last 
public trial of his airship Professor Langley was sadly 
discredited. That result was due primarily to the fact 
that certain details of the purely incidental operation 
of launching were intrusted to an assistant. ° 
It is due to Professor Langley to say, moreover, that 
his investigations of the theory of aerial navigation 
have been more elaborate, more profound, and more 
instructive than those of any of his contemporaries or 
any of his predecessors. The practical success of the 
aeroplane in the hands of less distinguished men 
seems to be fully assured ; and their triumph is really 
a vindication of Professor Langley.” 





A Portion.—“ Edward Everett Hale,” said a 
lawyer, “was one of the guests at a millionaire’s 
dinner. 

“ The millionaire was a free spender, but he wanted 
full credit for every dollar put out. 

“Anas the dinner progressed, he told his guests 
what tue more expensive dishes had cost. 

“* This terrapin,’ he would say, ‘ was shipped direct 
from Baltimore. A Baltimore cook came on to pre- 
pare it. The dish actually cost one dollar a teaspoon- 
ful.’ 

* So he talked of the fresh peas, the hot-house aspar. 
agus, the Covent%Garden peaches, and the other 
courses. He dwelt especially on the expense of the 
large and beautiful grapes,each bunch a foot long, 
each grape bigger thana plum. He told down to a 
penny what he had figured it out that the grapes had 
cost him apiece. 

“ The guests looked annoyed. They ate the expen- 
sive grapes charily. But Dr. Hale, smiling, extended 
his plate and said: 

“* Would you mind cutting me off about $1.87 worth 
more, please ?’”— Rochester Herald. 





An Indian’s Chance.— President Roosevelt has 
appointed a Pottawattamie Indian, named Paul 
Knapp, to a cadetship at West Point. Knapp is 19 
years of age, of good weight, and has a fighting record 
won on the gridiron. Knapp desireda military educa- 
tion,and the Philadelphia Ledger tells what the Indian 
should expect at West Point: 

There is no racial prejudice extending to Indians. 


Knapp will not be handicapped by the mere fact that 
heisnot white. Hewillbereceivedasanequal, Many 
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need Brawn and Brain, whether 
they are Building Books or Build- 
ing Business. 

In the whole wheat grain Nature 
has stored the material for building brawn 
and brain—but the white flour miller gives 
you only the starch. You can’t build muscle 
or brain out of starch. In 


Shredded Whole Wheat 


you have all the body-building elements of the whole 
wheat prepared in digestible form. The Government uses 
it to build soldiers at West Point and sailors for the Navy at 
Annapolis. It is on the ‘‘training table’’ of every college and 
university. 

A food for the brain-worker, the outdoor man and the indoor 
man, for any meal, for any season in any climate—a food to grow on, 
to think on, to work on, to live on. 


Shredded Wheat is made in two forms, BISCUIT and TRISCUIT. 
The BISCUIT is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk or 
cream, or for any meal in combination with fruit or vegetables. 
TRISCUIT is the shredded whole wheat cracker, crisp, nourishing 
and appetizing. Delicious asa toast with 
beverages or with cheese or preserves. 


The “ Vital Question Cook Book” 
is sent for the asking 


The Natural Food Co. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





“Its All in the Shreds” 


—— 


; ‘““Corliss-Coon” Collars 


outwear others. Mark your collars every time 
they goto the laundry and you 
~. will find this to be so. And 
wm here’s why. They are always 
full 4-ply strength. But so 
they will bend moretimes 
without breaking, heavy 
interlining is removed. 
where collars usually 
break in taking the laun- 
dry fold. Turned-in edges 
/} are bound to prevent inside 
raveling, and the ‘gutter 
seam’’ in standing styles pre- 
vents saw edges. 





| 


Our “Touring’’ Collar (as shown above) is the 
result of the demand for a collar similar to our 
popular Outing, but higher above the buttonhole— 
covering more neck. 

These two,—Outing 


Just ask your furnisher for Cosliss Coon collars. If 
he hasn’t them he can get them of us. If you are not 
willingly mys ye we will promptly fill your order 
d f e factory on receipt of the price, 2 for 

75e ; $1.50 per doz. 
Write for “Collar Kinks’”’—the new 
book of styles and correct dress. 


Corliss, Coon & Co. 
W Street, Troy, N. ¥. 


and Touring are modelled 


from an original Corliss-Coon design, since copied 
in almost every other brand. 

Touring is the right height for cooler weather 
and will be found to give the same satisfaction as to 
fit and wear, that made Outing popularity | perma- 
nent. 








Never Soils or Spoiis 


DAY’S White Paste 


It’s the paste that sticks, 
but doesn’t leave a sticky 
look. It’s always ready in 
our Handy Paste Jar, for 


Only $5.00 Ex 
Prepaid for a Short 
Time to Introduce. 

We want every community 

to realize the advantages of 
using Ann Arbor Gasoline 

Vapor Lamps. We will, fora 

limited time, send on receipt 






















street. Agents 
SUPERIOR BFG. 











f $5.00 our University lamp, as 
shown in the cut,in brass or fice or “ ome 
oxidized copper, prepaid to | a ¥ sting P oa a 
any part of the U.S. Give full P peed Tube | one 
f | 100 candle power light at cost of less Se ms le f u ree 
4 than ¥c. per hour. nd Sc. for postage. 
Every lamp guaranteed. 11 not satisfactory return Have your dealer get Day's, 
a 3 og we — refund your monly 25c jar, 15¢ jar, or in bulk, 
e meanexactly this. References, Dun or Brad- 
ne gg FO wa Daa 2g Diamond Paste Co., 80 Hamilton Street, 


- CO.,276 Seeond St., Ann Arbor,Mich. 
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“atter centuries of experiment: 


and failure, science achieves the 
hygienic smoke.” —NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
THE IMPROVED ae 
1906 pa? Model / 


TL-CANCEF 


PIPE 


(French Briar and Silver.) 



















5 oh Maar 

Price, 3-00 . entilation. 
y 6. Extra Venti. 

Complete, Postpaid. tation if 0g 


#1 thas fulfilled all the claims 


VENSERE 


HOME USE 


™ POISONICONDENS ER 
ra 
mp 


made for it by its inventor.”’ 
—United Service Gazette, 
(Eng.) 

4¢So constructed as to Oy 
coolthe smoke before it of 
reaches the mouth,”’— 
Literary Digest. 

“Tn view of the enormous ad- 
vantage of the pipe, its sim- 
plicity becomes its most striking 
feature."’--Selen- 


4OF 
UV) 
Ys 
4 
° 
n“ 
Q 
;« 


tifie American. 


—— 


Length.—Stem 





*  RAREFACTION 


: Absolutely inter- 
i, i changeable. Any num- 
ches. ber of Extra Poison 


ne may be 
; 1 nterserte etween 
—-” ‘ Bow! and Stem. 


Saliva in Stem, Burning of Tongue or Solution of Polson 
in Mouth Absolutely Impossible. 


From your dealer, or direct. 


THE “A C” PIPE CO. 
807 Times Bldg. (new), - NEW YORK 


Important Book to Smokers free on request. 


Extra Poison 





Lightest, 
Easiest, 
Cosiest 
Made 


NO. 457 


Women’s $1.00 
Men’s 1.25 


DELIVERED 


Comfy Slipper 


Made of pure wool felt, soft leather soles, 
with one inch of carded wool between felt 
inner sole and felt and leather outer soles, 
making a perfect cushion tread. Ideal for 
the bed-room. Weight, two oz. 


mY 


i 


Colors: Navy Blue, Drab, 
Brown and Red 


Send for Catalogue No. 32 
showing many new styles 





DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
119 West 23rd St., New York ~ 























The best 

and sweetest 

smoke is that of 
a clean pipe. 


"7 
The Everklean hoards no ranky, nauseating nico- 


tine. You get at the seat of and doaway with this foul, 
deadly gathering. Figure A, an air-tight tube, cut 
lengthwise through the centre (note how), slides apart 


separate the parts, clean and replace. Don’t this beat 

half-hearted stick, straw, string-cleaning gymnastics? 
Send price, $1.00 for a nice Briar complete. 

854 Broad Street, 


Everklean Co Newark, N. J. 








ARE YOU DEAF? 


We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue. 


Wm. A. Willis & Co., 134 8S. 1ith St., Philadelphia. 





an American family is proud of an admixture of Indian 
blood, always deeming this to be a King Philip quality, 
and never such as flows in the veins of the sluggish 
Digger or unkempt Shoshone. Proof that there are 
good Indians who are not dead Indians is abundant. 


_The Pottawattamies are far above the average in in- 


dustry and intelligence. 
When Knapp has been measured for a uniform, a 


‘sign of the equality that invests him will be the ten- 


dency of the other cadets to haze him. Of course, 
hazing is reckoned now as a thing of the past, buta 
more precise reckoning would regard it as of the pres. 
ent and probably of the future. Knapp, in all likeli- 
hood, will be an especial target, not in token of dis- 
favor, but rather as a distinction. It will be then that 
he will have opportunity to show what isin him. Ac- 
cording to precedent, if told to stand on his head, he 
will at once proceed to invert himself. If bidden to 
craw] under the table, he willcrawl. Refusing to honor 
these commands, he will be forced to fight, and keep on 
fighting until he has faced somebody able to knock 
him out. But while obedience is the precedent, it is a 
bad one, and the courage to violate it is something the 
ordinary cadet seems to lack. 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


A Herd of “ Bulls.”—The herding of bulls is not 
by any means confined to the Emerald Isle. It wasa 
Scotchwoman who said that the butcher of her town 
only killed half a beast ata time. It wasa Dutchman 
who said that a pig had no marks on his ears except a 
short tail. It was a British magistrate who, on being 
told by a vagabond that he was not married, responded; 
“ That’s a good thing for your wife.” It was a Portu- 
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a Memorial 


a mausoleum, monument, shaft, head- 


guese mayor who enumerated, among the marks when ; stone, or in whatever form it may be, is all 


found, ‘‘a marked impediment in hisspeech.” It was 
a Frenchman who, contentedly laying his head upon a 
large stone jar for a pillow, stuffed it with hay. It was 
an American lecturer who solemnly said one evening, 
“ Parent, you may have children; or, if not, -your 
daughter may have.” It was a German orator who; 
warming with his subject, exclaimed, “ There is no 
man, woman, or child in the house who has arrived at 
the age of fifty years but has felt the truth thundering 
through their minds for centuries.”—F/rom ‘A Thou- 
sand and One Anecdotes.” 





| 


| 


His Only Concern.— John,” whispered his wife, | 


shaking him, ‘‘ I hear somebody in the basement.” 

John groped his way, half awake, to the wall, and 
bawled down the register. 

“You infernal scoundrel,” he said, ‘‘ after you have 
satisfied yourself that there’s nothing worth stealing 
down there will you please push in the upper damper 
rod of the furnace? I forgot to do it.” 

Then he crawled back into bed again.—Chicago Tri- 
bune. 





Still No Improvement.— Hello, Bill, old man 
Well, well! I haven’t seen you since the old days 
when we used to run around together.” 

““No, Jack. Ah, those old days! What a fool I 
used to be then!” 

“T tell you, ’m glad to see you. You haven’t 
changed a bit, old man.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 





$50,000.—The new problem in life insurance, says 
the Suz, is how to live on $50,000 a year. This is a 
joke, based upon the announcement that the legisla- 
ture will fix that as the maximum salary for presi- 
dents. Perhaps so. But economy’s the watchword 
now. Why put the limit so high? Why go above the 
labor market? Just insert an ad. in the Help Wanted 
column, and there will be ready responses from a lot 
of men who can read and write and will cheerfully ac- 
cent the job at $5,000.—/nzsurance (New York). 





Fun for the Baby.—Two ladies, one of whom 
carried a baby, entered a well-known furnisher’s one 
day and signified their desire to look at some carpets. 
It was very warm, but the salesman cherfully showed 
roll after roll until the perspiration streamed from his 
face. Finally one of the ladies asked the other if she 
did not think it was time to go. “ Not quite,” was the 
answer of her companion; and then in an undertone 
added: “ Baby likes to see him roll them out, and 
we’ve plenty of time to catch the train.”— San Fran- 
cisco Argonant. 


too often made on the spur of the mo- 
ment—in haste at a time, perhaps, when 
grief has caused a disregard of usual 
business sense.. Moreover, the general 
public is naturally unfamiliar with the 
different grades of granite and their last- 
ing qualities. 

You are entitled to know what you are 
getting in stone-quality—material with 
strength to last for generations—and in 
design to suit the size and surroundings 
of the family plot. Also, you must get 
the finest of workmanship, and all at the 
lowest possible price. 

All these points I guarantee you ab- 
solutely. 

Monument-making has been my life 
work, 

My free illustrated booklet on memo- 


rials is interesting, and you will do 
well to write for it. 


J. L. MILLER 


(Successor to Thomas & Miller) 


QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS 





NAIL 
CUTTING 
is 
given by 


A COMPLETE MANICURE SET 
Nickel-plated. Pocket size. Keeps sharp for years. 
Trims the nails perfectly ; any shape or length desired, 
Sold everywhere. By mail, 25 cenis 
Sterling Silver Handle 
wa Price $1 00 
Brass Handle with best 
Nickel-plate, soc. 


THE H. C. COOK CO., 17 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 
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token of 
remembrance al- 
ways is good taste. 





















for sale where the best is sold. 


» i 
Wheouons Instantaneous Chocolate 


made instantly with boiling milk. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Established 1842. a 








The 
“‘Ocularsccpe” 
Free 


Get Glasses at Wholesale Prices 


Examine your own 
eyes without an ocue 
list. Send for our 
““OCULARSCOPE,” the 
latest invention of 

: the 20th century. 
SENT FREE with our beautiful illustrated catalogue 
of spectacles and eyeglasses. Mail Order Only. 
Send to-day. 


GRAND RAPIDS WHOLESALE OPTICIANS 
404 Housemar Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Circumstantial.—Rufus: “ Wanna buy dis heah 
haound foh a quatah?” 

Rastus—“* Look heah, Rufus, you done gwine ter 
sell dat dawg foh a quatah now when you axed. mea 
dollah las’ week? He mus’ hab de rheumatiz or 
somefin.” 

Rufus—“ Ain’t dat. Whenebber I staht out to go 
any place he stahts d’rect fer Pahson Johnsing’s 
chicken coop, an’ I feahs it may pint to s’picion.”—Jz 
dianapolis Star. 

Tough as Sheepskin.—Some young brides take 
the married state seriously indeed, and little Mrs. 
Nixon is of the order. She was not a good cook, and 
she knew it, but after marriage she studied at a cook- 
ery class to such good effect that in due course she car- 
ried off a diploma. 

“Yes,” she said enthusiastically that evening, “ I’ve 
got the loveliest diploma. It’s on sheepskin parch- 
ment, with a big red seal. And just in honor of the 
occasion I cooked that dish you’re eating now. It’s 
my own idea entirely. Now, just you guess what it 
is.” 

Nixon went on masticating in silence fora moment. 
Then he looked up with a wry grin. 

“I don’t know,” he said hesitatingly. “Is it—er—is 
it the diploma ?”—Puxch. 





Heard in the Garden.—Eve—“ There’s no use 
talking, Adam. I can’t take care of the children and 
do the housework, too. You've got to get a girl!” 














; ADVERTISEMENTS < 


Earn from $25 to $100 a week, on 
the Advertising Business. Taught 
by mil =Prospectus will tell how. 
PAGE-DAVIS COMPAN) 
Address tt Wabash Av., Chie. 
either office ? 152 Nassau St., N. Y. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE CAREER 


You can earn from $10 to $100 weekly. Some have made 
$1000 weekly. Become a competent Physical Culture Spe- 
cialist. Open to MENand WOMEN. Bernarr Macfadden, 
the world-renownex. athlete, author, lecturer and teacher, 
has opened a schoo. for educating Physical Culture Spe- 
cialists. His graduates go out into the world backed by Bis 
reputation and influence. The demand greatly exceeds 
the supply. The first graduating class of thirty are nearly 
all hol ing excellent positions. Catalogue Free. BERNARR 
MACFADDEN INSTITUTE, Physical Culture City, Spotswood P.O. 


Box 201, New Jersey. 
THE L.A Whowme 


<a” & AS LINCOLN DID.: 
* Bp * cratin _ Home Law School Series 

0 ow complete, prepares 
fr > REHOME | | ambitious stu ents for 
( the Bar, any state; covers 
Theory&Practiceauthor- 
itatively, simply. Marks 
anepoch. First few setsat 
SPECIAL PRICE. Write 
RICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
MADISON ST., CHICAGO 
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206E. 


Adam (with resignation)—‘ Oh, very well. I sup- 
| pose this is where I lose another rib.”—Puck. 





| 
A Discoverys—“ Farmers,” announced the fair visi- 
| tor from the city, “‘are just as dishonest as city milk- 
men.” 
“ How d’ye make that out ?” asked her host. 
“Why, I saw your hired man this morning water 
every one of the cows before he milked them.”—C/leve- 
land Plain Dealer. 





Knew He Was Innocent.—A young American 
lawyer was consulting in the jail with his unfortunate 
client, charged with stealing a stove. 

““ No, no,” he said, soothingly; “I know, of course, 
you didn’t really steal the stove. If I thought fora 
minute that you were guilty, I wouldn’t defend you. 
The cynics may say what they like, but there are some 
conscientious men among us lawyers. Yes, of course, 
the real difficulty lies in proving that you didn’t steal 
the stove, but I’ll manage it now that you have assured 
me of yourinnocence. Leave it all to me, and don’t 
say a word. You can hand over ten dollars now, and 
pay me the rest——”’ 

“ Ten dollars, boss?”? repeated the accused man, in a 
hoarse voice. “‘ W’y don’t yer make it ten thousand 
dollars? I c’d pay ye jest ez easy. I ain’t got no 
| money.” 

“No money?” The lawyer looked indignant. 

“* Naw, ner know w’ere I kin git any, eether !” 

The young lawyer seemed plunged in gloom, Sud- 
denly he brightened. 

“Well,” he said, more cheerfully, “I like to help 
honest men in trouble. I’ll tell you what todo. I'll 
get you out of this scrape, and we’ll call it square if 
you’ll send the stove around to my office T need one.” 
—Tit-Bits. 

Bet Declared Off.—“ Mike” McCarty and Jacob 
Schmidt were fishing from a pier one day, and finally 
one of them bet the other $10 that he would catch the 
first fish. The other took the bet, and the two kept on 
fishing earnestly until noon. 

It was a warm day, and Schmidt, overcome by the 
heat, fell overboard into the water. This aroused Mc- 
Carty, who also was dozing. 

“If you’re going to dive for thim the bet’s off,” he 
said to his companion struggling in the water.—Chi- 
cago Chronicle. 





Had Him.—He—“ Isn’t dinner ready yet ?” 

She—“ No, dear. I got it according to the time you 
set the clock when you came in last night, and dinner 
will be ready in four hours.”—Harfer’s Bazar. 


9 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families. 
Advises parents about schools. m. O. Pratt, Mgr. 
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YOUR WASTE PAPER 
BASKET IS WORTH 






















Every day you read items of interest to 
your business, which go into the waste 
basket—statistics, digests, notices—rate 
tables—information. If kept they might 
‘ be worth many dollars. 


| Why Throw Gocd Money Away? 
Let us tell you how to keep this price- 
less stuff ready for reference. No desk 
drawer nuisance—no pigeon holes— 
Just a simple mechanical device that 
‘will consume but a tenth of the time 
you now spend hunting for informa- 
tion you might have at your fingers’ 
ends. One Chicago man made $9.00 
invested in this device, 


WORTH $1000.00 
You can do the same. Cut this 
TP out, mail it to us to-day and OUR 
Rf FREE ILLUSTRATED BOok- 
LET will besent as soon as we 
recieve your request. D» not 

throw another dollar into the 
q waste basket. 





' 






Address at once 


THE SIMMONS AGENCY 
Everything for the office, 
Department L. 151 Wabash.Avenue 
CHICAGO 





/SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


New System Which May 6b 
Mastered ByHome Stucy 
In Opare 


« 
=) 
~ 


UTS. 


We absolutely guarantee to teach short- 
handcomplete in thirty days. Youcan learn 
in spare time in your own home, no matter 
where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System 
is different in principle from all other sys- 
tems. The first radical improvement in 
shorthand since 1839. It is easy to learn— 
easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Prac- 
tical. Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines — 
—no positions —no shading, as in other 
systems. No long list of word signs 
toconfuse, Only nine characters to learn 
and you have the entire English language at 
our absolute command. The best system 
or stenographers, private secretaries, news- 
paper reporters. Lawyers, ministers,teachers, 
physicians, literary folk and business men 
may now learn shorthand for their own use. 
Thousandsof business and professional men 
and women find their shorthand a great ad- 
vantage. The Boyd System isthe only system 
suited to home study. Our graduates hold 
lucrative, high grade positions everywhere. 
Send to-day for free booklets, testimonials, 
guarantee offer, and full description of this 
new Syllabic shorthand system. Address 








CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
_ 930 Chicago Opera House Bik., 


Chicago, Ill. 















What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


°T0 PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip-top’ 
is the best and simplest device for 
making 1 Copies from pen- 
written and 50 Copies from type- 
written originul, we will ship 
compete duplicator, cap size, 

without deposit, on ten 


(10) days’ trial, 
$5 net 


Price $7.50 less trade 
discount of 334% or 
THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City | 


WHAT?’S IN A NAME? 


Probably $300 ‘or you. Have youa name? We want it, 
The New Southwest Publishing Co. offers $300 cash for the 
most suitable name for a first-class magazine, devoted to 
the pro of the great Southwest. Send us your sugges- 
tion. rite to-day for particulars, NEw SOUTHWEST 











PUBLISHING COMPANY, Temple Court, Denver, Col. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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and selling paints. 
unique—z?’s better. 
















in two 














St. Louis, Mo. 












of the can. 


The oz/ is the very life of all paints. 


machine. 


It is ready to use, but not ready-mixed. 


can by my factory inspector. 








AM the paint man 
I have a new way 
of manufac sgl g 
t’s 


Before my plan was 
invented paint was sold 
ways — either 
ready-mixed or the in- 
gredients were bought 
g and mixed by the painter. 
erp ary — settles 

s, forming a sediment at the bottom 
7 roa fe mineral in ready-mixed paint, 
when standing in oil, eats the life out of the oil. 


Paint made by the painter cannot be properly 
made on account of lack of the heavy mixing 


My paint is un/zke any other paint in the world. 


My paint is made to order after each order is 
received, packed in hermetically sealed cans 
with the very day it is made stamped on each 


I ship my pigment—which is white lead, zinc, 
drier and coloring matter freshly ground, after 
order is received—in separate cans, and in an- 


NOTE—My 8 Year Guarantee backed by $50,000 Bond 


THE CITERARY DIGEST 


2 Full Gallons Free to Try—6 Months Time to Pay 


WaE~ Yow Pay No Freight to Try My Paint. 
othercan I ship my Oilo, which is pure old process 
linseed oil, the kind that you used to buy years 
ago before the paint manufacturers, to cheapen 


the cost of paint, worked in adulterations. 
or middleman profits. 
I pay the freight on six gallons or over. 


fully fair test offer: 


square feet of wall—two coats. 


penny, 


No other paint manufacturer ever made such 


a liberal offer. 


It is because I manufacture the finest paint, 
put up in the best way, that I can make this 


offer. 


months’ time, if desired. 


paint at your convenience. 


I sell my paint direct from my factory to user 
at my very low factory price; you pay no dealer 


My paint is so good that I make this wonder- 


hen you receive your shipment of paint, you 
can use two full gallons—that will cover 600 


If, after you have used that much of my paint, 
you are not perfectly satisfied with it in every 
detail, you can return the remainder of your 
order and the two gallons will nst cost you one 


I go even further. I sell all of my paint on szx 


This gives you an opportunity to paint your 
buildings when they need it, and pay for the 
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Back of my paint stands 
my Eight Year, officially 
signed iron-clad Guaran- 


tee. aneee : 
GUARANTEE. 


This is the longest and most Jib- 
eral guarantee ever put on a paint. 

For further particulars regarding 
ny plan of selling, and complete 
color card of all colors, send a 

oO. ase, St. Louis, Mo. 

I will send my paint book—the 
most complete book of its kind ever 
published — absolutely free. Iso 
my instruction book entitled “This 
Little Book Tells How to Paint’ 
and copy of my 8 year guarantee. 
















































711 L Olive Street, 
8+. Louis, Mo. 








CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 
Russia. 


February 23.—Officials in St. Petersburg deny 
alarming reports of the national finances, and 
say that the situation has greatly improved. 

February 24.—Privy Councillor Ivanoff, is shot and 
killed at Warsaw. 


February 26.—The Czar issues a ukase announcing 
that the National Assembly will meet May 1o. 

March 1.—Russian financiers with foreign connec- 
tions are reported to have proposed tothe Gov- 
ernment to buy the state railroads. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


February 23.—Advices from Constantinoplesay that 
the rebellion in Yemen has not been crushed and 
that the situation is critical. 

The German Reichstag by a large majority passes 
the bill granting an extension of reciprocal tariff 
schedules to the United States until June 30, 
1907. 


The French Chamber of Deputies passes the bill 
providing for workingmen’s pensions. 


February 24.—French Catholics in Paris make a 
demonstration against ex-President Loubet, and 
further disorders occur over the inventories of 
church properties. 


February 26—Four English missionaries and six 
French priests are killed in an attack by Chinese 
rioters on the Nanchang mission station. Four- 
teen Americans flee to the Kiu-Kiang, and gun- 
boats are sent to their rescue. 

The Duchess Sophia Charlotte of Oldenburg and 
Prince Eitel Friederich, second son of the Ger- 
man Emperor, are married in Berlin. 


February 28.—The British naval estimates for 1906 
provide fora net total expenditure of $159,347,500. 


China gives orders for the severe punishment of 
the leaders in the Nanchang riots, and offers to 
make reparation for the massacre. 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS. 


February 23.—Senate: The Committee on Interstate 


The Remedy for 
Political and Financial Ills 


—Given in the new book— 


METAMORPHOSE 


is practical and adapted to present conditions. Tells 
how to rid the body politic of the dangerous growths 
now fattening upon it, Points a practical way to civic | 
betterment. Shows the weaknesses and gives a defi- | 
nite remedy for existing social disorders. It is a book | 
for thinkers and is dedicated to all who are interested 
in bringing about a social condition where graft is 
eliminated and poverty unknown, 

“Was very greatly impressed by it”’—John Brisben 
Walker. 


“Ts practical, sound and vigorous.’’—Chicago Daily 


ews. 
* Should be read by every thoughtful man in the land.” 
—Buffalo Courier, 

We feel so sure that after one has read this 
book he would not part with it for five times its | 
cost, that we will send a copy to rt 
person interested in these subjects. you like it | 
you can send us the small price we ask, if you | 
don’t, return it and no questions will be asked. 


WORLD BETTERMENT SOCIETY, Buffalo, N.Y. 














Learn the Truth 


OUR RT Ss 


Do you know 
that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court rec- 
ords to be ignorance of the laws 
of self and sex ? 


Lilustrated 
Contains in one volume— 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
By William H. Walling, A.M.,M.D. ' 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions”’ and Table of Contents, 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. B, PHILADELPHIA 
























plainly and mail to us_now before you forget it. 


Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive 
an income from his History, and to print our price broadcast 
cause 


for the sake of quickly selling these few sets would 
great injury to future sales. 

The reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position asan 
historian is his wonderfully beautiful style, a style no 
other historian has ever equalled. He pictures the great 
historical events as though they were happening be- 
fore your eyes; he carries you with him to see the 
battles of old; to meet kings and queens and warriors; 
to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin 
and his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern 
seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with 





Places in our hands the remainder of their greatest publication 


RIDPATH’S HISTORY of the WORLD ., 


Brand new, latest edition, down to date, beautifully bound in Half Morocco 
At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us 
the Coupon below. ear off the Coupon, write name and address 


Weighs 
55 ibs. 










































Magellan; to — that —— +2 Greek 
spearmen work havoc wi e Persian 
Commerce votes, 8 to 5, to report the unamended $ j San dies on the field of Marathori; to kaow 
Hepburn bill favorably, and places the reporting Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. He Chicago. 
of the measure in charge of Senator Tillman || Brings the {Combines absorbing interest with su. & Please send without cost 
(S,C.). Complete |Preme reliability, and makes the heroes to me Ridpath Sample 
: Fy : et. jof history real living men and women nee ent ae 
House: The Tillman-Gillespie resolution direct- Balan and about them he weaves the rise and fall NAME 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission to || gmat al of empires in such a fascinating style that 
k Mention inte the allteed: sollened M history becomes intensely i n ten DEATE ADDRESS 
MEASS OH CURRERETION TRO THO GHEROS TALON jonthly. {200,000 Americans own and love RIDPAT You need not clip the couponif you men- 
discriminations and monopolies is passed. SEND COUPON TO-DAY. tion Tux Lirgrany DieRer, 
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“Especially the 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
ATER vicdnia” 


For Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal Cal- 
culi, Gout, Rheumatism and All Diseases 


Dependent Upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. 


Samuel O. L. Potter, A. M., M. D., M. R. C. P., London, Professor of 
the Principles and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine in the College Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of San Francisco, Cal., in his ‘‘Hand-Book of Materia Medica, 
Pharmacy and Therapeutics,’’in thecitation of remedies under the head of ‘ ‘Chronic 


Bright’s Disease,’’ says: ‘‘Min- of Virginia 

“we waters, e specially the BUFFALO LITHIA WAT ER has m any 
advocates.’’ Also, under 66 is highly rec- 

“Albuminuria,” he cays: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


ommended.’’ 
George Halsted Boyland, A. M., M. D., 0/ Paris, Doctor of Medicine, of 


ithe Faculty of Paris, in the New York Medical Journal, August 22, 1896, says: 
PR boar te — remedy as absolutely specific in all forms of ag oe gin _ 

ght’s Disease, whether pring No. 2. 
acute or chronic, as BUEFALO LITHIA WATER y accompanied by 
a milk diet. In all cases of pregnancy, where albumin is found in the urineas late 
‘as the last week before confinement, if this water anda milk diet are prescribed, 
the albumin disappears rapidly from the urine and the patient has a positive guar- 
antee against puerperal convulsions.”’ 


os Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., of r* Louis, a. says: ‘I eae 
often pre- in Gouty an eumatic condi- 
scribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER tions and in Renal Calculi, ac- 
companied by Renal Colic, and always with the most satisfactory results. In 
Renal Calculi, where there is an excess of Uric Acid, it is especially efficacious.” 

Medical testimony which defies all imputation or question mailed to any address. 


BUEFALO LITHIA WATER 03 grocers generally. 


and grocers generally. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 
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és brightly in & house where 

IO abolishes dirt, but“Dirt 
and despair are close of kin=Try itin 
your next house-cleaning -Osn 2 
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ERVOUSNES Exhausted or Debilitated 


Nerve Force from any Cause. 
Relieved by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
(Dr. J. F..CHuRcHILL’s Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL. 


They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, etc. 
Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box, No Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme. 

















THE DOMESTIC BLUNDERS OF WOMEN 
Critical sketches by a ** Mere Man,” constituting an 
attack upon woman's stronghold in the home. 
12mo, cloth, 210 pages, $1.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 E, 23d St., New York. 


Send for free treatise, Winchester & Co., Chemists, 1609 Beekman Bldg., New York. “Yesq_ 
WEDDING RING 
Heart-to-heart talks on 


securely sealed. 
mag ao gd and its pitfalls. 


The Lost y Rev. Cortland Myers. 


16mo, cloth, 75c. Funk & Wagnalls Company . Pubs., N. Y. 




















Water Supply for Country Homes 


Deliver water from spring or stream to house, stable, lawn, storage tank, etc., by the 
automatic working 


RIFE HYDRAULIC ENCINES 


Always going without attention. Raise 30 feet for every footfall. 80% efficiency. Large 


plants for irrigation, equipping towns, railroad tanks, etc. Over 5,000 in use. 
. ogue and estimates free. 


Cc 
RIFE ENGINE CO., - - 2004 Trinity Bidg., New York 
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Fepruary 26.—Senate: The Hepburn Railroad Rat 
bill is reported by Senator Tillman, Willi : 
Nelson Cromwell testifies before the Sueaie 
committee about his work in connection with the 
sale of the Panama Canal property. 


February 27.—Senate: It is decided to y 
Statehood bill on March 9. Indian 
discussed. 


ote on the 
affairs are 


House: The Lake Erieand Ohio Shi i 
P canal bill j 
passed and the Army Appropriation bill is ace 
up. / 


February 28.—Senate: Senator Foraker (O.) a 
nounces the government regulation of we A: 
rates. Senator Aldrich’s (R. I. resolution ex. 
tending the tribal government o: the Indians is 
adopted. Senator Lodge reports the Dominican 
treaty, with amendments giving the United 
States the right to preserve order, 

House: Provision for free seed distribution is cut 
out of the Agricultural Appropriation bill bythe 
Committee on Agriculture. 


March 1.—Senate: Senator Dolliver (Ia.) replies to 
Senator Foraker’s criticism of the rate bill 
House: The Army Appropriation bill and a meas- 
ure providing for marking the graves of Confed- 
erate dead buried in the Northare passed. Cor- 
respondence relating to tariff agreements 
between Germany and the United States is laid 
before the House. 


OTHER DomgEstTic NEws. 


February 23.—Stuyvesant Fish resigns from the 
board of trustees of the Mutual Life to lead the 
policyholders in their fight for reorganization. 


County Treasurer Hynicka, of Hamilton County, 
Ohio, testifies in Cincinnati that he had received 
about $20,000 from banks for depositing county 
funds with them. 


February 25—David B. Henderson, ex-Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, dies -at Du- 
buque, Ia. 

The report of the New York State Lunacy Commis- 
sion shows a large increase in the proportion of 
insane persons to the total population in the last 
few years. 

John F. Wallace declares the Government system 
of building the Panama Canal is wasteful and 
slow, and favors “one man power,” or letting 
the job to one big contracting firm. 

Secretary Root announces that in the absence of 
treaty rights the United States can do nothing 
to stop the Belgian atrocities in the Kongo 
Free State. 

Secretary Taft, in an interview, says that the men- 
tion of his name as a candidate for President is 
preposterous. 


February 26.—A national convention of the United 
Mine Workers is called for March 15 to try to 
adjust the differences between miners and ope- 
rators in the bituminous field, the action result- 
ing from a letter from President Roosevelt to 
President Mitchell of the miners. 

An appeal is received in Boston signed by fifty-two 
missionaries in the Kongo, protesting against the 
“terrible state of affairs” existing there. 


John Williamson Palmer, editor and poet, dies at 
Baltimore. 


February 27.—Professor S. P. Langley, head of the 
Smithsonian Institution, dies at Aiken, S. C. 
The State Insurance Commissions of Wisconsin, 

Minnesota, Nebraska, Kentucky, and Tennessee 
ask the New York State Insurance Department 
to co-operate with them in an investigation of 

the Mutual Life’s affairs. 


February 28.—President Roosevelt issues a procla- 
mation making tariff concessions to Germany. 

Race rioters at Springfield, O., set fire to the negro 
quarter. 

Bituminous operators meet in Pittsburg and agree 
to hold a convention on March 1gat Indianapolis 
to consider plans for peace. 

The reports at the annual meeting of the Equitable 
Life directors show that new policies taken out 
in 1905 amount to $80,000,000 less than in 1904. 
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aE * Agents Wanted 


Foot for Matting Tacks 
ae Foot for Carpet Tacks 


tool that lifts tacks easily, 
The 29 iehout camege to carpets, mat- 
or tacks. Made of best steel, on simple 
lever principle—everlasting. Feet changed 
instantly, using only the fingers. Sent 
stpaid on receipt of 25 cents, also a 
po angaroo Trick Lock, Free, and 
a Package of Interesting Matter 
and Samples of Specialties. 


GENERAL SPECIALTY MFG. CO. x027 Ancabe Buns., Puma. 








LECTRO-SILICON 
SILVER POLISH 


Is the 


KING OF ITS KIND 


and so acknowledged by 
more than a million house- 
keepers throughout the civil- 
ized world. It keeps new silver 
always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
look like new. It’s unlike all others, 
Trial quantity—to prove its peculiar merits— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and poste 
paid 15 cts. (stamps). 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts, 


“Srn1con,” 32 Cliff Street, New York. 
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For Whooping Cough, Group, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Grip, Hay Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever. 


Confidence can be placed 
in a remedy which fora quar- 
ter century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful 
nights are assured at once. 
Cresolene is a boon to asth- 

matics. All Druggists. 

Send for descriptive booklet | 

Cresolene Antiseptic Throat F 
Tablets for the irritated throat, at 
= druggist or from us. 10c. in 


im, . 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 
180 Fulton St., New York 

















EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE TREATMENT OF 


EPILEPSY 


4 
ITIES AND LOC 


» ASSED. TERMS MODERATE 
cry. MS.M.DSu 


t. Brochure sent on application 
Pt 








DON’T WORRY ABOUT YOUR FEET! 
Send 25c today for pkg. 
(12 plasters) of CORNO 
corn killing plasters 
Removes corns, callous, 
warts. Relieves the pain 
. =. Builds new 
skin. aves no sore- 
CORNO REMOVES —CORNS ness. Peace and comfort 
combined. Cure guaranteed or money back. At drug 
and shoe stores, or by mail postpaid. 
Sample pkg. (4 plasters), by mail only,10c, 
BEST 8 PPLY 0., Sole Mfrs., Dept.27, Joliet, Il}, 
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“J. J._B.,” Atlanta, Ga.—“In the following sen- 
tence, ‘None of the three cases has been received,’ 
should not the word ‘ has’ be ‘ have’ ?” 

In such a sentence, where the singular or the plural 
equally expresses the sense, the plural is commonly 
used and is justified by the highest authority. “ Mone 
of the three cases ave been received” is therefore 
preferred. In illustrating this point the STANDARD 
DICTIONARY gives the following quotation: ‘‘ Mind 
says one, soul says another, brain or matter says a 
third, but none of these ave right.’’ And says, “In 
the preceding quotation the ‘are,’ altho ungrammati- 
cal, connects ‘right’ with any one of the persons 
named—not with any one of the things named. If és 
be substituted for ‘are,’ ‘ right’? may be as reasonably 
connected with ‘mind,’ ‘soul, or ‘brain’ as with the 
persons (or classes of persons) spoken of.” None used 
with a plural verb is found repeatedly in such English 
classics as the works of Bacon and Shakespeare, as 
well as in the Authorized Version of the Bible. 


“T. V. R.,” Halls, Mo.—‘ Please dispose of ‘like’ 
in the sentence, ‘ Patience is so like fortitude that she 
seems either her sister or her daughter.’ Does it 
modify ‘ fortitude’ ?” 

“ Like” is here used as an adjective complement of 
the predicate “is.” By substituting for “ like” some 
of its meanings, the sentence would read “ Patience is 
so nearly identical with (or approximate, or similar 
to) fortitude,” etc., it will be seen that “ like” does not 
modify “ fortitude.” 


“G. T. W.,” Coffeyville, Kan.—The word about 
which you inquire forms its plural by adding “s.” 


“W.C. T.,” Huntsville, Ala.—(1) ‘‘ Which sentence 
is correct, ‘She looks splendidly’ or ‘She looks 
splendid’? (2.) What is the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of ‘aye’?’ 

(1) If the correspondent desires to impress the fact 
that she causes emotions of great admiration by her 
fine appearance, then the adjectival form “She looks 
splendid” is correct. (2) “ Aye” is pronounced eye. 
As a noun it signifies a vote in the affirmative, an ex- 
pression of assent. Used as an adverb it denotes “ yes ; 
yea,” and is an expression of assent, affirmation, or 
interrogatory surprise; as “aye, I will be there”; 
“ Aye? is that a fact?” “Aye” implying “ always” 
or “ever,” is pronounced “a” (as in “ ale”), and is 
often spelled “ay.” 


“VY. D.,” New York.—There is no sense in any of 
the sentences you submit. ‘‘ Hope” is never correctly 
used -in the manner suggested. In each case use the 
word “ wish” instead. 








A most wonderful remedy for 








Climates wear out. Smokes, Sprays, or any single medicine relieve 
only temporarily. Our CONSTITUTIONAL treatment, founded 
1883, is for permanently eliminating the CAUSE of Asthma and Hay 
Fever, so that the old symptoms or attacks will not return. Write 


for BOOK 25 A, containing reports of many illustrative cases to 
prove this. 


Mailed FREE, P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥. 





bronchial affections. 
Free from opium. In boxes only, 
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“Cyco” Bearing 
Carpet Sweeper 


is the modern, sanitary labor saving appli- 
ance for every day use in sweeping carpets 
orrugs. The corn-broom simply scatters 
the fine dust and grit, never cleaning 
a carpet or rug, whereas the rapidly re- 


volving brushofa BISSELL 
dust and grit out of the car 
ing it in the pans, and con 
dust. Ifa woman could 
value of the BISSELL 
not let a day pass un 
one. It reduces the 

per cent., confines 
work in one-quar 
broom requires, 


lifts oe fine 
pet, deposit- 
fining all the 
realize the true 

Sweeper, she would 
til she had purchased 
labor of sweeping 95 

all the dust, does the 
ter of the time a corn 
protects your curtains and 
fine furniture from dust, in 
fact, makes sweepin 
a pleasure instead_o 
a_ drudgery. For 
sale by all first-class 
dealers, 


aA Prices, 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.25, $3.50, $3.75, $4.00, $5.00 
Buy a “Cyco” Bearing Bissell now, send 


us the purchase slip and receive a neat use- 
ful present free. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dept. 38A. Largest Sweeper Makers in the World. 














TRUE MOTHERHOOD 


Helpful talks on the ideals of true motherhood and 
Wwoman’s sphere as a home maker. By JAMES C. 
FERNALD. 12mo, leatherette, 60 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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on deposits subject to withdrawal 
without notice at any time. 


Jo 


on deposits not withdrawable for two years. 


SECURITY IS ABSOLUTE.—First Mortgages 
improved real estate, deposited as required by law, 
with one of the strongest trust companies of this City. 
There could be nothing sounder or better, 

Are your savings earning that much? 


Write to-day for the booklet, 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 


In business 11 years, 


1045 Calvert Building, BALTIMORE, MD. 















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 
IF YOU ARE A WRITER 


We can aid you to find a market for anything you write, 
MSS, SUCCESSFULLY PLACED, 
Criticised, Revised, Typewritten, 
References: Edwin Markham, Margaret E. Sangster 

and others, Established 1890. Send f flet L. 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS 2240'SANE- 
GRAY HAIR RESTORED 
(a. 


“WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN” 


Restores_Gray, Streaked or Bleacned 
Hair, or Mustache instantaneously. 
Gives any shade from Light Brown 
to Black. Does not wash or rub 
off. Contains no poisons, and is not 
rk sticky nor greasy. Sold by all 20e 

ween? 












Ma 
druggists, or we will send you a Trial size for 
Postpaid ; large size (eight times as much) 60 cents. 
PACIFIC TRADING CO.,, . 218 Nichols Bidg,, St. Louis, Mo, 





Readers of Tar LirzRary Digest are asked to mention tie publication when writing to advertisers. 











3890 
Absolutely Limited to 


A large stock of miscellaneous books 
including fiction, poetry, literature, 
travel, Deere: a0 etc., and published 
by other publishers than ourselves, has 
accumulated on the shelves of our sales 
department and must be disposed of at 
once. There is only one copy each of 
any yaaa duplicates. 


IN ORDERING REMEMBER 


THE LITERARY DIGEST, 


ONE COPY EACH 
AT HALF PRICE! 


to indicate 2d, . 4th or 5th choice in case the books you want are already sold when your order re 
case we are out of any books you order we will refund your money. ORDE 





asnew. We guarantee all 
half-price, and WE P 

OR CARRIAGE CHARGES 
First come, first served, 


BY RETURN MAIL. 


Some of these books are sli 
worn. None are dama ged to 
siderable extent, Steals are 


vy 
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Price 
Pilgrim Fathers: John Brown, D.D..$2.50 
History of Coinage and Currency in 
U. 8.: A. B. Hepburn, LL.D. .... 
Walks in New England: Whiting .. 
Hardy Country: Chas. G. Harper... 
American History: H. W. Caldwell . 
Musings Without Method: 
The Skipper Parson: Jas. Lumden 
Control in Evolution: G. F. Wilkin 
Life, a Novel: W. W. Wheller ..... 
The Keys of Faith: Herman Shores . 
Lone Point: Grace L. Hill ..... car 
The Lighted Taper: M. O. Patton .. 
Life and Love: Anna Meisner ..... 
More Letters, Author’s Ed.: 
Two Lovers and Two Loves: 
Thos. A. Macdonald 
Looms of Time: Mrs. H. Fraser .. 
Reynard, the Fox: Jno. S. Cobb... 
The New Fiction: H. D. Traill .... 1.00 
The Progress of Hellenism in Alex.’s 
Empire: J. P. Mahaffy 
Stubs of Time: Edw. Cumberland .. 
Comfort and Exercise: N. P. King.. 
A Matter of Business: W. C. Styles . 
The Fields of Dawn and Later Son- 
note: DBloyd MsfUn ....cescscas 
Yesterday Framed in To-day: eae 
The Queen’s Poor: M. Loane ..... 
Tennyson’s Princess: A. S. Cook . 
The East of To-day and To-morrow : 
Henry C. Potter, D.D. 
Selected Essays: Charles Lamb .... 
Gold from Life’s Rainbows: Lee ... 
Tracks of a Tenderfoot: Morrill ... 
At the Edge of the YellowSky}: Jamieson 
Leading Events of Maryland in His- 
tory: J. M. Gambrill 
Philip Augustus: Hutton ......... .75 
La Belle Paysanne: R. A. Foster ... 
Bergen Worth: Wallace Lloyd .... 
Letters from an Old Railway Official : 
Chas. D. Hine 
The Wizards of Ryetown: 
Smedley and Tobard 
The House of Cards: John Hyde ... 
Old Family Doctor: Brainerd ...... 
Songs of the Cascades: Viking . 
A Life in Song: Geo. L. Raymond .. 
Odes of Anacreon: S. C. Irving .... 
20th Century Fables: L. S. Payne .. 
144 New Epigrams: Wm. Bross .... 
Interludes: P. E. Goetz 
Songs in Many Keys: Burchard . 
O’er Oceans and Continents: Marison 
The River’s Children: Ruth Stuart . 
Autumn Leaves: M. A. Tincker .... 1 
Poems of Peepul: By a Syndicate .. 
Kin O’ Katahdin: Holman F. Day .. 
Songs of North and South: Malone. 
Translations and Imitations: Ray .. 
History of Modern Philosophy in 
France: Levy-Bruhl ........ 
Albert Brisbane: R. Brisbane ...... 
The Nature of Man: Metchnikoff .. 
Honorable Peter Whit: Williams .. 
Alonzo Ames Miner’s Life: 
Geo. Emerson, D.D. 
The Long Ago and the Later On: 
Geo. Bromley 
Political X-Rays: Leslie Chase .... 
The Homebuilders: Harriman .... 
Stray Papers, 1821-47: Thackeray . 
Morchester: Chas. Datchet 
As Tn a Mirror: Pansy ....cccscce 
Light Ahead for the Negro: Johnson 
Heroines of Poetry: E. Maud ...... 1 
Exits and Entrances: Stoddard .... 
The Criminal Classes: Miller ...... 
Government and the State: Wood .. 
The Political Freshman: James 
A History of Two Reciprocity 
Treaties: Chalfant Robinson .... 
The Great Issues—Editorials from 
The American: Wharton Barker .. 
Labor Movement in America: Ely . 
The Eye, Mind, Energy and Matter: 
Chalmers Prentice 
Duality of Thought and Language: 
Emil Sutro 
Qur Own and Other Worlds: 
Joseph Hamilton 
Getting One’s Bearings: McKenzie. 
A Modern Symposium: Dickinson .. 
Maya: A Story of Yucatan: Foulke 
Poems of Henry Abbey 
Hidalgo, Home Life at West Lawn: 
R. A. McCracken 
Un-American Immigration, 1890: 
Rena Atchison 
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Price 
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The Florentines, A Play: Samuels. 
Bossism in Cincinnati: Wright .... 
Energy in Nature: Carpenter ...... 
The Recording Angel: Brenholtz .. 
Cult of the Purple Rose: Johnson .. 
Indian and Spanish Neighbors: Johnston 
Benefits Forgot: Wolcott Balestier .. 
Hume’s Treatise and Inquiry: 
W. B. Elkin, Ph.D. 
Special Method in Language in the 
Eight Grades: McMurray 
The French Revolution, 2 vols.: Carlyle 
Going to War in Greece: Palmer .. 
The Slav Invasion: F. J. Warne .... 
Points at Issue: Henry Beers ..... 
Are the Critics Right? W. Moller .. 
True Republicanism: F. P. Stearns 
Christian Greece and Living Greek: 
Dr. Achilles Rose 
The Physician’s Wife: Firebaugh .. 
Half Hours of English History: 
Mrs. Valentine 
The Tourist: Emanuel Furth ...... 
Queen Elizabeth: Strickland ...... 
Oliver Cromwell: Carlyle ........ 
The Life of Robert Burns: Lockhart 
Life of Walter Scott: Lockhart .... 
Revival Thermometer: Pearce ...e.c 
Rhymes of Our Planet: Carleton .. 
The Conquest of Mexico and Peru: 
Kinahan Cornwallis 
The Industrial Crisis: Lange ..... 
A History of Quaker Government in 
Pennsylvania: Isaac Sharpless .. 
The Screen: Paul Bourget .. 
Literary Landmarks of Oxford: 
Laurance Hutton 
Cicero in Maine: M. B. Dunn ..... 
Munchausen XX.: The Baron ...... 
Marjorie’s Way: Alice Curtis ...... 
Pup, the Autobiography of a Grey 
Hound: Bragdon ........ 
The Puritans: A. Bates ..... er 
Out of the Pigeon Holes: Goodhue .. 
The Coast of Freedom: Shaw .... 
A Melbrook Romance and Other 
Tales: Donaldson ......+ S585 
House on the Sands: Marriott ..... 
The Counsels of a Worldly ‘God- 
mother: Mather ...... been eee s 
Facts About Peat: Leavitt .......- 
Idylls of the Gass: Wolfenstein ... 
Leaves from an Argonaut’s Note- 
book: Judge T. E. Jones ........ 
Songs from the Carolina Hills: Alcina 
A Day’s Song: Thompson ......++ 
Under Guiding Stars: Agnes Poor .. 
Laura in the Mountains: Eliot .... 
The Bachelor Girl’s Colonial Beaux . 
Heroic Stature—Addresses : Sheppard 
American Statesmen—Thaddeus Ste- 
vens: Samuel W. McCall ....... 
Leaves from a Life-Book of To-day: 
Mrs. James G. Mills 


The Prose Works of Wm. M. Thack- 

eray: Ed. by Jerrold ........20% 
Early Writings of Montaigne : * Norton 
Studies in Montaigne: Norton ..... 
Shakespeare’s Chart of Life: Miller 


Sir Wm. Johnson: A. C. Bue 
The General Machinist ...... eT 
Mixed Essays: Matthew Arnold .... 
Michael Gulpe: E. B. Terhune .... 
Magyar Poetry: Wm. Loew ..... 
A Long Life, An Autobiographie 
Sketch: Mary Clarke ....... 
Story of the Lopez Family: Eyot™ ee 
Edward Livingston Youmans: 
Life by John Fiske 
Letters from Armenia: Harris .... 
Mark Hanna: Solon Lauer ........ 
Life of S. T. Coleridge: Caine .... 
Francis A. Van Der Kemp: Fairchild 
Memoires of Geo. Ebers: Monson & Gower 
Forty Years of Active Service: 
Chas. T. O’Ferrall 
The Life of John A. Andrew, 2 vols.: 
H. G. Pearson 
The Story of My Life, 2 vols.: 
Augustus A. C. Hare 
Public Life and Diplomatic Correspondence 
of John A. Mason: By his Daughter 
Robt. Louis Davney: Johnson .... 
Daniel Webster: E. P. Wheeler .... 
Life of Theo. Roosevelt: Halstead . 
John Gildart, A Poem: Ruffin .... 
On the Trail of a Spanish Pioneer, 
Garcia’s Diary, 2 vols.: Coues . 
The Spanish Settlements in the U. S., 
Florida, 1562-1574: Lowery .... 


Price 
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Sultan to Sultan: Sheldon ....... 

To Jerusalem Through the Lands of 

RI aan Fo ie es eee 
story of Wachovia in North ~ 
lina: J. H. Clewell Caro- 


An ee 


: Howard . 
Oriental America and Its Problems: 


Theo. N 
Southern Heroes: The Friends “in 
War Time: F. G. Cartland 
Marvels of the New West: Thayer 
Geology of Worcester, Mass.: Perry 
Men of the Covenant: Alex. ‘Smellie 
A History of Babylonia and Assyria, 
2 vols.: Robert Rogers 
The Tenement House Problem, 2 
vols.: Edited by DeForest .. 
Capt. James Lawrence: Gleaves ... 
A Summer Hymnal, A Tennessee Ro- 


2 2.9.65 6 


mance: John Moore .......... 
The Speronara, Journeys’ with 
Dumas: Katharine Wormeley ... 


My Memory of Gladstone: Smith 
Eienty .WEl.* POWGTE oo. ss oss ec 
England Under the Stuarts: 7'r evelyan 
Steps in English, Book One: Morrow 
New Poems: Francis Thompson .... 
Young America in the Hands of His 
Friends: A Play: Sanborn ..... 
Study to be Quiet: Edgar W. Work . 
Chincse Book on Etiquette and Con- 
UNG: Ste DEAD: ove cc cicace 
Japanese Notions of European _— 
cal Economy: Makato ......... 
The Reason Why: E. E. Russell . 
Greek Prose Composition : Spieker ; 2 
Easy Lessons in be Culture: 
S. Hamill, A.M. 
Elsieville: A ie of Yesterday : 
Chas. B. Holmes 
Crossing the Plains in ’49: Thissell 
First Book in English: Maxwell .. 
Fanciful Tales from Legends of Adi- 
rondack Indians: Brewer .... 5 
An Indian Girl: Fred S. Lincoln : aici 
German Composition: Dresden .... 
The Secret of Herbert: Hayward .. 
Jonathan Edwards: Isaac Crook ... 
The Sailing of King Olaf and Other 
Poems: Alice Brotherton ........ 
Essays and Addresses: Cambon .... 
Pecan Culture for Western Texas: Risien 
The New Philosophy: Arthur Crane . 
Circumstantial Affection: Gillman . 
Blue and Gold—Poems: 
An Edinburgh Eleven: Barrie ..... 
Neurological Technique: Hardesty . 


Seat Work and Industrial Occupations 


Primary Grades: Gilman ....... ° 
The French Revolution—A Sketch: 
Shailer Mathews 
Black Hills Ballads: R. V. Carr.. 
History of Prudential ~eaanend aan 
of America, 1875-1900 
The New Woman and Other Poems: ~ 

J. B. Robinson 

An Age Hence and Other Poems: 
G. T. Welch, M.D. 
Budget of Letters to Girls: Hersey 
A Wanderer’s Songs of the Sea: Keeler 
Plaster Casts and How They Are 
Made: Frank F. Frederick ..... 
Two Treaties of Paris and Supreme 
Court: Sidney Webster ......... 
The Plutocrat and Eleven Other Orations: 
A Verse Book: Webster Huntington 
Ralpk Waldo Emerson: Bolton .... 
Passing of Mother’s Portrait: Field 
Glimpses Across the Sea: Clover .. 
The Hayfield wed and Scythe of 
PRORTCES «00. Sis eaeiaeis 6-6 ese 1s 
A Lover of Truth : E. 0. White .... 

International Law, a I., Peace: 
John Westlake 

Industrial India: G. Barlow, M.A. 
The Creevy Papers: Bart 
Diseases of Memory, Will and Per- 
sonality: Th. Ribot 
Municipal Year Book, 1902: Baker . 
The Story of the Champions of the 
Round Table: Howard Pyle 
Anatomy of the Brain: Burkholder . 
The Tariff of the U. S. from 1812 
to 1896: Wm. McKinley 
History of ‘‘ Punch’: 
The Mathematical Theory 
Eclipses: Roberdeau Buchanan .. 
Orderly Book of General George 
Washington, May to June, 1778 . 
French Revolution, Vol. I.: Carlyle 
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We suggest that for our mutual convenience you tear out this page and mail it to us, checking off your selections on the list. 


44-60 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 


Readers of Tue Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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A daily short story. 








The Lewis Publishing Co., (Capital, $3,500,000) will shortly begin the publication of a great 
daily newspaper for women. It will be the only woman’s newspaper in America. The largest 
printing press in the world has been contracted for, a press that will print aud fold 300,000 copies 
of an eight-page newspaper PER HOUR. No expense or trouble will be spared to make the 


WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY 


the greatest newspaper in the world. The subscription price is $1.00 per ycar, 313 issues for one 
dollar. Among the many valuable features EACH DAY, will be the market reports of the nation. 
The telegraph news of the world. The daily fashion news from Europe. The .etter from Wash- 
ington, contributed by a well-known Government official, giving the real INSIDE of matters. 
Special articles of interest to women. Foreign correspondence from Euro- 
pean capitals. Editorials by men and women who are doing things. Special articles of intense 
interest will appear from time to time, and this paper, the PEOPLE’S newspaper, will take up 
the battle of the people without fear or favor. One of the leading articles, beginning with the 
early issues, will be the story of the assassination of The People’s United States Bank, with docu- 
ments and evidence that will set every American to thinking HARD. We have set the mark at 
one million paid subscribers for the first issue. We want YOUR subscription. For one dollar, 
this great newspaper will be sent you every day for one whole year (Sundays excepted). We also 
want an active responsible man or woman in each town or city as our representative. Liberal 
terms offered. No matter where you live or how many daily papers you now take, you capnot 
afford to miss the Woman’s National Daily. There will be something in almost every issue worth 
the year’s subscription price to YOU. It will be one daily newspaper in America that will not fear 
to handle matters without gloves. Send us YOUR subscription TO-DAY. ADDRESS 


A Daily Newspaper for Women 


Woman’s National Daily, Dept. 13, St. Louis, Mo, 


The Woman’s National Daily Subscription Awards 


25% Commission allowed all subscription agents competing and in addition 


$10,000 in Extra Cash Commissions will be awarded to the agents in each of the Ten Classes, who have sentin 


the largest number of subscriptions, in advance of the First Regular Issue. 


The extra $10,000.00 in commissions are for those who get to 
work NOW, the competition to close the day the first regular issue 
of the WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY comes out. We cannot tell 
at present the exact date, as that will depend largely on the prompt 
delivery of the great new presses, but every effort is being made 
to bring out the first regular issue as early as possible, and agents 
will be notified in advance as promptly as possible of the date of 
the first regular issue. 

The Lewis Publishing Company will, in addition to the regular 
commission of 25% (which each agent can deduct and retain from 
the money sent us), give ten special commissions of $1,000.00 each, 
or a total of $10,000.00 in cash to those who send us the greatest 
number of subscriptions to the new ‘‘ WOMAN’S NATIONAL 
DAILY ” before the first regular issue appears. 

_ In order that this award may be absolutely fair, we have 
divided the agents into ten classes, so that those in rural and thinly 
inhabited districts Shall NOT have to compete with those in the 
larger towns and cities. You may live in the country and only be 
able to send in a half dozen subscriptions and yet be the leader 
in your class and EARN $1,000.00 CASH, besides your regular 
commission. Those living in the larger towns and cities have the 
advantage of making larger commissions, because of the greater op- 
portunity to secure subscriptions. It is fair on all sides, and 
whether you earn one of the $1,000.00 commissions or not you will 
be well paid for your work by the 25% commission which you keep 
out of each $1.00 subscription when you send it to us. IF YOU 
COLLECT IN ADVANCE, you do NOT have to WAIT for your com- 
mission, you deduct 25 cents from each dollar subscription for 
your work, the $1,000.00 awards being extra and above the regular 
commissions. 

Your subscribers do NOT have to pay for the paper in advance of publi- 
cation of the new daily unless they wish to. 


THE TEN CLASSES. 


CLASS 1. $1,000.00 will be awarded to the agent in a rural 
district, outside of any town ‘or city, who sends us the greatest 
number of subscribers between now and the issuing of the first 
regular number of the WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY. 


CLASS 2. $1,000.00 will be awarded to the agent in a town 
of less than 500 inhabitants who sends us the greatest number of 
subscribers. 

CLASS 3. $1,000.00 will be awarded to the agent in a town 
of less than 1,000 and more than 500 inhabitants who sends us the 
greatest number of subscribers. 

CLASS 4. $1,000.00 will be awarded to the agent in a town 
of less than 2,000 but more than 1,000 inhabitants who sends us 
the greatest number of subscribers. 

CLASS 5. $1,000.00 will be awarded to the agent in a town 
of less than 3,000 and more than 2,000 inhabitants who sends us 
the greatest number of subscribers. 

CLASS 6. $1,000.00 will be awarded to the agent in a town 


~ of less than 5,000 and more than 3,000 inhabitants who sends us 


the greatest number of subscribers. 

CLASS 7. $1,000.00 will be awarded to the agent in a town 
or city of less than 10,000 and more than 5,000 inhabitants who 
sends us the greatest number of subscribers. 

CLASS 8. $1,000.00 will be awarded to the agent in a city’ 
of less than 20,000 and more than 10,000 who sends us the great- 
est number of subscribers. 

CLASS 9. $1,000.00 will be awarded to the agent in a city of 
more than 20,000 and less than 35,000 inhabitants who sends us 
the greatest number of subscribers. 

CLASS 10. $1,000.00 will be awarded to the agent in a city 
of more than 35,000 inhabitants who sends us the greatest number 
of subscribers. 


The classification of towns will be made on the basis of popu- 
tion shown in last U. S. census. 

This gives the agents in a small town or village the same 
opportunity as those in the large cities where there are more peo- 
ple to work on. Thus, you might only send us 10 subscribers from 
your town and yet earn one of the awards, because your town hap- 
pened to be in Class 2. The reader who lives in a town of 2,000 
inhabitants does not have to compete with one in a town of 10,000, 
but only with agents in the same sized towns. Furthermore, if you 
fail to earn one of the extra commissions, you receive the regular 
25% cash commission for your work, anyhow. 


RULES 


RULE 1. Agents must send subscriptions in on _ special 
blanks, which we will furnish free of all charge on request. 

RULE Each subscription sent us must be a straight, bona- 
fide subscription ; that is, it must not be a fictitious name, or the 
name of some person that you send in simply to increase the size 
of your list; it must be a real subscription. 

RULE 3. You can send to your friends in other towns and 
ask them to help you earn one of the awards by securing subscrip- 
tions for you and sending them to you, and you may solicit any- 
where in the United States. 

RULE 4. A subscription for three years at $3.00 will count 
as three subscriptions, and one for five years will count as five sub- 
scriptions, and one for ten years as ten subscriptions, etc. 

RULE 5. The commission of 25% is to be deducted from the 
amount sent us when the subscriptions are collected for. 

RULE 6. Agents should send in lists of new subscribers 
weekly, thereby avoiding accumulation. 


If you fail to earn one of the extra commissions you will re- 
ceive the 25% commission,‘ which should be by itself a great in- 
ducement to solicit subscriptions, the $1,000.00 in cash awards 
being only good until the first regular issue of the great daily news- 
paper appears, and is intended as a special offering to our agents. 

Bear in mind when you are soliciting subscriptions for the 
WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY you are offering the most remark- 
ably cheap publication of home reading in the world to-day. Its 
nages will be replete with original, well written stories of human 


interest, suggestions of dress, fashion, home decorations, floricul- 
ture, poultry notes, dairy, beauty hints, fun, wit and humor, in 
addition to the daily market reports and news of the world, and 
when you tell your friends it is ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR, 
you will be surprised at the eagerness with which they subscribe, 
and the consequent rapid growth of your list. 

If you desire to compete for these extra commissions, get to 
work at once. The time is short, and it will be to your interest 
to organize a whirlwind campaign for your subscriptions. 

Send in your name and complete post office address with first 
list of subscribers on the blank, and we will send you samples of 
the WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY and subscription blanks free of 
all charge, and you can obtain just as many blanks as you can use 
whenever you desire them. We furnish everything necessary to 
compete without cost*to you. 

Don’t fail to get your friends and neighbors to help you. The 
25% commission is a handsome compensation by itself, and you 
are just as likely to earn one of the $1,000.00 awards as any one 
else. No matter where you live in the United States, you are eligi- 
ble to work for one of these extra commissions in addition to.the 
25% commission. The sooner you begin work the greater your op- 
portunities are to secure an extra commission. 

We expect to have one million subscribers to the WOMAN’S 
NATIONAL DAILY by the FIRST ISSUE, making it the greatest 
newspaper in the world, and we want our friends who are willing 
to help us accomplish the greatest undertaking in all newspaper 
history, to be well paid for their assistance. 


Address all letters plainly and in full to ‘Club Department,” No. 13, WOMAN'S NATIONAL DAILY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers 
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Will come back with TEN OTHERS in Three Years or Less 


if Invested In 
NEW YORK CITY 
SUBURBAN LOTS at 


MASSAPEQUA 


OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS now being expended on 


Long Island in tunnels, bridges and electric equipment, makes this sure. 





Ree 





A HOME AT MASSAPEQUA. 


- THIS advertisement we are simply going to outline to you a few of the prominent features 


which go to guarantee great future values in our New York City Suburban Site— 
MASSAPEQUA, and some of the conditions of our instalment contract on these lots. 


MASSAPEQUA is the highest ground on the 
Montauk division of the Long Island Railroad, 
many feet above high tide, and one of the show 
places on Long Island. 


Our first section of 1900 lots, now on sale, is within 


four minutes walk of Massapequa Depot, 
the finest depot on Long Island. 


Upon the completion of the Pennsylvania tunnel, these 
lots will be 35 minutes or less by direct electric 
rapid transit through the Pennsylvania Tunnel to 
the Pennsylvania Depot at 33d Street and Sixth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Streets all graded, sidewalks made, and all lots well 
above the grade of the streets. 


Not less than two lots sold for one building plot. 





No Assessments, No Taxes for Two 
Years. 


Should you die your wife or heirs receive deed without 
further payments. 


If you should become permanently and totally disabled, 
we give you deed without further payments. 


Policy of Title Insurance issued to you by either one 
of the Title Companies without cost to you. 


Lots On All Streets $195 Each. 
Avenue Lots $100 Additional. 


Payments $10 down on each lot—$5 on each lot 
monthly thereafter. ; 


Do not wait for spring before buying Buy now. At least $50 saved on same lot if bought before spring, 


Write to us at once for map and particulars. 


QUEENS LAND AND TITLE Co. 


“Times” Building, 42nd Street and Broadway, New York City 











